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sons to be “ very like, only with rather a stolid expression.” 
I call it myself, “The Fool and the Flower.” 
With the mere ins' phic performance, Mr. 
ide has nothing whatever to do; ministers with various 

But while this popular artist sits above all base me- 
chanical employments in an of the purest collo- 
dion, there are many of his brethren in a far less 
rosperous condition. The grades between Mr. Brightside and 
Mr. Glimmer (for instance) of the Tottenham Court Road are 
very numerous, a8 an ma! see by the advertisements in the 
Times. “ Queen, , Canterbury, Blondin, Exeter, Mace, 
Garibaldi, D , and Westbury C.,” are to be 

Brightside 
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cured from 2s. 6d. to 1d coche Mr. will not 
your expressive countenance under two guineas; Mr. Glim- 
mer will return its fac-simile in an elegant gilt frame for six- 
pence. The latter gentleman is his own assistant, his own 
secretary, and his own dishevelled in one. He has nota 
mansion of his own, but has punked s ight of way 
somebody else’s house, at the top of which he has set up 
temple, having removed the roof for that , and substi- 
tuted a glass one. On the floor below is his reception-room, 
which is devoted to the fine arts only, and dispenses with 
literature altogether, except in the form of notices to the 


public. 

“ As children are liable to move, and parties with juveniles 
not easily satisfied, pa, in advance in all such cases must 
be made. Children’s ially babies’—cannot be 
guaranteed without contract.” But the strangest re- 


gulation, and one which is apt to terrify the nervous, after 
seven flights of stairs in a doubtful neighbourhood, is the fol- 
lowing : “ Visitors are only admitted one at a time into the 

lass-house ; in order to avoid confusion, friends must wait be- 
ow.” However, there is nothing to be afraid of; Mr. 
Glimmer, iow, is ly harmless, and looks so, 
whenever he gets his head and face out of that black table- 
cloth in which he passes at least half his daily existence, w 
he is in good work. When net thus disguised, he labours ina 
little watchbox, into which no light is permitted toenter. He 
does not bother you in the least about a classical position, nor 
does he possess that 


or 


man, a little volume is put into 
I am unacquainted with, but w 


greasiness of the cover, should be a cookery-book; but the th who adopt the conclusions in his so-called “ U 
more popular “ pose” is to lean upon a , answerable Essay,” which frequen refuted by 
Apollo's lyre patated upon it, in as pensive an attitude as you be. Magtan, Geet nas they ny tebtty Uo-estabere an ous ot 
can assume. The is prolonged, it must be CoU-| court, and excluded by the statute of limitations. Shake- 


brisk; but if slack, you are adjured by Mr. Glimmer to 
iit nce Sema emp ad |g mm som any sin 
extra for a more tasteful setting, “so as to make it a copies thes veeueea b ap eye bate 
suitable present, at this season, for a young woman. ly su) ; that this early, though incomplete train- 
You are likely enough to meet some good-looking modest | "teh 4egp traces on an impressionable. soll; that he loved 
girl to Day > in her | DOOk knowledge, and devoured it rabidly whenever it came 
with which Mr. Glimmer has supplied her upon trust in her |: bi, way; that he studied still more extensively from the 
honest face ; or ® pair of humble lovers who are going to be | 1.100 toont of mature, and the world in which he 
“ taken” together, id in band, whieh Bet coly greatly moved that bio Gieentnive geatas supplied bisa with a hun- 
b » bus, economical, e reduction being a font heten wero pen eae Sanedoes et belt » ones 
case of “ : 
Th fy noth a he it yo ar, ut undount| tm mer. er mney, Pra tet 
edly it will be ® far nearer approximation tos likeness than | | uired. and of calling those stores into use at the exact mo- 
could have been produced ry moons ee ce’ i ment when they were most needed. It was by this marvel- 
the young couple, without y ald of the Sun-god. It! 1. subdivision of oné command faculty that his mind 
is sad to think that the means of livelihood of the cheap por- an rf with the power 
twalt-pelnten &s qenamny avec: be APS ged age eggs Sear pry nen mony oy mam a po 
the otber hand, wever poor, there ; 
now can be my of those near and dear to ote reriphye ae eae, 
them, sufficiently like to recall the beloved features in absence, Beaee'a nnet wably: by the Ring oftitgs! 
or after death, and to awaken thoughts too deep for tears. There Natore in. euie hour teaches us more 


ee. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
HIS BIOGRAPHERS AND CRITICS. 
Continued. 
More than one commentator are of opinion that Shake- 
speare resided for some time in Edinburgh, with the 
of players of which he was a member; but th 
mere conjecture, to which we may o the question, had 
it been so, would Shakespeare's have to exhi- 
bit an effective reflection of Scottish 
Jamy, in Henry V., is no such portrait: it is unworthy of 
Shakespeare’s hand, and the haste in which he is withdrawn 
indicates a sense of weakness and dissatisfaction in the 
It shows however, his readiness, to use Scottish as as 
Welsh character, had he possessed equal knowl and 
lity respecting it. Of course, after the accession of James, 
there would have been a reason tor such forbearance. There 
was none, however, before it; and from the store-house of 
Shak: "s shrewd and lively observation, making notes of 
all men’s humours and eccentricities, and 
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“ Bailie” of those days, to set the Londoners on a roar, and to 
amuse after ages. , again, think that he made a tour 
on the Continent, and journeyed through France to Germany, 
Italy, Spain, 

“To Nova Zembla, and the Lord knews where.” 


Dr. John Sherwin, M.D., in a voluminous MS. in 4to, pre- 
served in the lib: of the Literary Institution of Bath, en- 
titled, “ Vindicatio 


cherished conviction that 
lustrated by a knowledge of the Northern dialects. How, 
when, and where did he fall in the of this acquisition ; 
and how can we trace it in his works? We should as readily 
collect from thence that he was 


It this mode of reasoning 
instance, it should be carried out in all, and 
may, upon the same grounds, assume that S 
sino profs 

a 


tity can separate . 
should he not have been a ghost, as what but acti 
ence could have shadowed forth such a veritable reflection of 


1 


have still a blank in a tyme pelt om 
up by vague surmises, or by the more probable conclusion 
that he was in Lond 


went to London. These are 


8 
life which 
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Look, when a ter would surpass the life, butors to the hy of had cleared up more 
In a well-proportioned steed, surmises, and eotebtleked a greater um of facts ; ‘but we 
His art jature’s wor hip at strife, ero sineusely quastal Gr their efforts, though not able to ac- 
As © ts Sas Ro living would @ i cord with all their deductions. They have agreeably exercis- 
So did this horse excel s common one, ed our speculative have furnished matter well suited 


In shape, in courage, colour, pace, and bone. 


san - a oe en So ae 2 
Re wrong ns Seeds deg ind tomy gence of hor subseciva, and, as Dr. Johnson says, 
High vesayehens om yo ome wide, have added considerab) “the stock of ott 
Tun -- ene "+ | pleasure.” We look to the hours employed in the peru- 
mane, thick tail, broad bu’ tender Fy 
Look, what a horse should have he did not lack, sal of their volumes with a sentiment resembling that with 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. Jue  S aeggaes his impression of Garrick’s Stratford 


is in one 


paribus we 
hakespeare, 
imputed vocations and assumptions, was 


from analogy 


a courtier, a dandy, a lord mayor, a lord 


tice, 
berlain, a 5 that his technicalities are as accurately 
pedtvidiaalined in all those text of the 


characters as distinct personal iden- 


It was a hallow’d time: decorum reign'd, 


jester, a clown, « carrier, a watchman, a| From Shakespeare's history, a concatena- 
beadle bailiff coun tion leads us to the history of his text, which is enveloped in 
pg pe MIR le ae ee gcreal encertainty. Seventy-two years ago, Malone, in the 


even further, why | ¥98 48 far 
eo 2 A a soe when they said the Reform Bill would settle every thing 


in for the 
‘é was married in bis nineteenth year. 


3 
4 


it, in 1589, we find him enrolled as a member of the B' 


or destiny 
his own self- 
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pete 
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i 
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cryphal as the foun 
Capell, Steevens, 


eS been at least a. 7 editions since 
bodied being as he has given us in the buried majesty of | Malone's, ey ae procuraer of 

' these suppositions contemporary, and all helping to enshroud the real substance 
Denmark! No, we y —~ — in such a fi am, array Sy Som become almost as apo- 


of Sir John Cutler’s silk stoc’ 
and Malone devoted their lives to 
Fortunately for thei: enthusiasm, they had both 


t | Speare. 

a livelihood in Straiford, and | ™eans and leisure. Capell gave twenty years to his version, 
received dates . | and is said to have made ten transcripts of each play with his 
~ he 8 own hand. With all our veneration for the “ Divine Wil- 
and from that time he followed the in | liams,” we cannot but call this a sinful waste of time. Stee- 

4 or = vens published four editions, in al 
please casuistical | Conjoined with that of Dr. Johnson. The 
n 


last . 
may j me 
to call ft, hed chalked out for hiva, Aubrey asserts, | te V , 8vo, received the title of “The Immaculate,” 
hen that the time of his leaving school, most probably in | from the supposed purity of the imprint. Steevens loudly 


l of which his own name is 





t. 
vaunted its su , and defies the most searching investi- 


: ’ slightest | gation to point out a 
Le mies: ae he cane bone ne inas | wae as confident im ble printer as the erudite Lipsius in his 


memory, but we never heard that he the same 
desperate test. This impression of 1793 is still considered by 
itic 7 There were twenty-five copies on 


hich ; 
may be inspected in the Library of Eton College, bequeathed 


collection, 
Storer.* Malone has lately found an elaborate biographer. As 
me 2 a few episodial words here 
on such an espearean may, perhaps, not be con- 
sidered irrelevant. . 


duated at Eton, and so on to King’s where 
he was admitted a fellow commoner, in 1751 or 1752. Healso 
as an officer in the Essex Militia on establish- 


be 
3 
RAE 


Steevens was a valuable member of the world of 
letters, and a prominent in the constellation of Shakes- 
pearean and in the cen’ in which the names 
of Rowe, , Theobald, Wi , Capell, John- 
poe oa SE 
Ri Rage. Micke and , are Con- 

with versatility ot talent, he was active 
with pen and pencil ; with the one there was little he could 
not compose or arrange ; and with the ather, no! he could 
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cultivated ear of Milton, must not be modulated anew, to in- 
dulge the fastidiousness of those who read verses by their fin- 
gers.” John Kemble, however, falls into the opposite ex- 
treme. In the acting versions of his ss yore: wh dey 0 
speare, the broken lines are as numerous arbritrary as Ste- 
ven’s tous completions. 

Dr. , speaking of critical emendations generally, has 
these salutary remarks* :—“ It is, indeed, a most melancholy 
consideration, that some of the worst passions of the human 
heart, wad some of the coarsest language by which literature 
has been disgraced, are to be found amongst the race of com- 
mentators, a class of men who, from the nature of their 
pursuit, that of emendatory or laudatory criticism, might be 
thought exempt from such degrading propensities. this 
country, more especially, has this disgusting exhibition, even 
to oo pees day, sullied the labours of the commentators on 
our elder poesy; and, above all, it is to be wn yrag 
that Shakespeare, whose character was remarkable for its sua- 
vity and benevolence, who has seldom been mentioned, in- 
deed, by his contemporaries without the epithets of genie or 
beloved accompanying his name, should have his pages pol- 
luted by such a mass of idle contention, and vindictive abuse.” 
These remarks spply forcibly to the recent squabble on the 
“ Perkins Folio,” (of which more anon), which given birth 
to as much acrimonious invective as Ritson or Steevens could 
have vented in their bitterest moods. 





NELSON’S SWORD. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


* * * “Didn't you know I was there?” 

“You at the momorable Battle of Copenhagen, Mr. Dash- 
water ?” echoed my father, in surprise, “May I ask in what 
capacity you served on that occasion !” 

“ As one of the mariners of England, who had the honour 
of contributing, in a humble degree, to the victory,” 
a ae Seay aes 

the privet branches. 


a 
sweeping slash among a 
A bill-hook 


“ Hallo !” cried my father, “ you will 
sword if you make such an unworthy use of it. 
would answer your purpose far better.” 

“I have — such a thing,” replied Dashwater, with 
some naiveté. “1 wanted to borrow the carving-knife of Mrs. 
D., but she wouldn’. trust me with it; so, as I was in a hurry 
to make the bower, and this was hanging up in my bedroom 
quite useless, I thought it would do a deal more execu- 
tion than the carving-knife, and I shouldn't get into any dis- 
grace about it, seeing that it was my own before ever 
she was born—given to me, by Nelson, after the le of Co- 


penhagen.” : 
“ Given to you by Nelson!” we both exclaimed. 
“ with his own hand. It was the very sword he wore 
glorious Second of April, 1801, when he thrash- 
ed the Danes in sight of their own and taugh’ 
them a lesson they will never forget. The ws fought well, 
though, and it was a tight business for us to such close 
fire in those confounded narrow seas among rocks and 
shoals.” 


“Tell us how you obtained so great a distinction as the gift 
of Nelson’s Sword ?” we asked. 

a Til spin yeas short 'yam of it as 1 can 
and I’ e as rt a yar it as I can, 
water with my -humoured smile. “ Onl 


o 


of the sun, 
lied Dash- 
it will be neces- 


a 
taking me early to sea with him, so that I 
ins and outs of the Sound and the Belt, I 


a chart of all the rocks and 

ft myeclt for tat dangers navigation ae 

fit a 's m was en’ 
* master’s mate ‘Well it was in the heat 

our admiral, stood m 

me pape ane ey ph nm that 

Geflance Camain Darrell, Isawa 

North Seas and the Baltic. At last I got a shove up,and was 

gun 


: 


- 





% the 
rest his soul, for 
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“Tt is of no use describing what we did 
which you would not comprehend ; nor am I the 


* “ Memorials of Shakespeare,’’ 1828, p. 20, 
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highly eased x 
hitneclt out in his 


_ 
ol 


yo 


service if I ‘came 
hagen, and I could Se ae 


where a 
in the navigation of the 


the 


s 


Li 


i 


rae 


son’s quick 

services it wenler 
asked her com 
was sick, and Jack Dashwater, 
occasion, bade his 


George 


“* Who are 
“*T am Lieutenant, 


gunbrig, 
new 
Nelson. 
“*T-] 
faltered he. 
“* So I have heard, sir, said Nelson, sternly, ‘and am sur- 
prised that, after sk 
yourself stro: 
these gallant o 
and entitled themselves to my 
membrance of their country, by 
winning the Battle of 
the master of the 
casion. It is he who is entitled to the p’ 
commander of the 
* When 


he 


grati 


Nortelk saan 


with the Prince of 
for, the slain disposed of as might best be 


oss, for neither the shade 


&i 


ood had touched it—and en: 


ther; said he was proud to shake hands with 
his approbation of m 
terms too 
‘that I wasa 


teas acre 
le; for, ha lost his t hand and arm, he 
could not do it himself, you see. Then he took both sword 
and belt in his left hand, and presented them 
he said, of his approbation of my [conduct 











sound my own trumpet. It will be enough to sa’ 
aes ase on 
to 


the 
and on being 





to present 


and 
the share 
of . 


and 


conduct and services 
, and 
himself, 


gun 
tol 


ae may withdraw.’ 
T was made a 
had 


him on board his own ship, 
being well recovered then, and 


of dining with the ven g rigged 

hipe tg fo — ts ye 
ler nor spray 0! 

tered with the rest 7°18 
you, sir?’ asked Nelson, sharply. 
the commander of the 
my lord,’ answered he. 
ere were you during the engagement” demanded 


was sick, Admiral, and unable to leave my berth,’ 


ulking in the time of danger, you find 
who have so nobly perfo: ed thelr duty, 
ve rm: 7 
thanks the re- 

they have had in 
Send Mr. Dashwater, 
P hep tok whe ¥ 
reserved for the | bly rendered an o! 
proud and at 
I been 8 bro- 
me ; expressed 
‘the action in 
told the company 


;e 


given 


“ And is this the care you take of such honourable testimo- 
precious relics as they are, too, of our 
naval hero?” exclaimed I, unable to 


am maki 


nials of your valour, 


we are to beat our spears into 


into the thousand 


The old seaman 


his blue jacket, and, after 

it to the scabbard, snd 
neck, professed his inten 
come 


ings at seeing the blade of Nelson's Sword 
: and half-covered with privet leaves and flowers, 
ly-chased suspended, 

from the arm of an apple-tree 
d Dashwater laughed heartily, and 
are all over you know, miss, and we are told in Scripture that 
praninghooks and our swords 
years of peace that are now 

Lege, So hove net been vo Sr ous of Cin way & the use 
of mine.” 

“Bir, it is a relic of Nelson, and 
and treated with proper 


replied : 
of 


d to be val 
wi 


tion of not m 


may in- 
its 


by the admiral’s regulation- 


“The wars 


ued as such, 


f+ be aed 
‘the blade of his sword on 
it with his leather glove, 
the belt round 
it tor the time to 


My father asked him, “why he did not continue in the 


2 
5 


spa 


4 
g 


E 


navy after ha 
, and the gift 
Because,” Bet ned pronaieed may wi v0 cuts thet 
the expedition to Copen- 

Glad enough 


won the 


of 


years 
Now I have got a 
grand-daughter, and, when an 


to to the 
Reve becker makers 


“The table of forbidden degrees only 
observed 


with 


home safe 


pardon, sir, it has a twofold 
Dashwater 


proud distinction 
his sword.” 


Mrs. 


my father. 


; “for, whereas it says 


ter, nor 4 woman her 


think, there could be small temptation 


to be snubbed now 


of Nelson’s 


B 
> 
f 
4 


and then 


relates to improper 
, smiling. 
meaning,” re- 


aman may 


L 


Christians tt not to be unequall 
ough equally 


of 


that, Nel- 
the 


and 
at tee copia 
the master, commanded 
secretary book the circumstance for in- 
Well, sir, after the victory was won, the armistice 
Denmark signed, and the wounded cared 
‘itted, and the 
of battle removed from our decks, Nelson invited the 
commanders of all the vessels, great and small, that had been 
engaged in conflict to dine with 

idea 


i 


on that 





of concern, and had better let them alone.” 
till he was summoned to London as a witness 
trial ; and, as he refused to take her with 
she consoled herself by — the dra’ -room pa- 

painted in ris removed his trea- 
Sword vy them, into the north bedroom, to 


ig & quiet even- 
Dashvrater’s sister, the of a brave naval 
to whom they gave a home, and she took me into the 
to look at Gainsborough’s sketches on the panels. 
Nelson's Sword in the he on —_ 
Ly stove, in company w 
candlesticks, van 


t- 
é neglect and igno- 
rance of those into whose hands it fallen. It has proba- 
bly been sold for the value of old metal. 
unrecorded anecdote of 


with which it was as- 
sociated deserves to be rescued from ivion, as an historic 
fact which has 


Oe Se Ye, More 
than a quarter of a century has elapsed since I heard it from 
the lips of the brave but illiterate seaman whom the victor of 

in with his own sword, had proba- 
of envy to the proudest officers in the 


Unfortunately, the- récipient of that lacked the better 
of valour, chi , and ity to glorious recol- 
which should have t him to re- 

gard such a testimonial as the most 
as 


ecious of his possessions, 
to treasure with er he lived, and be- 


ITALY. 
At the of the eleventh century, a German noble- 
man, Count Berthold by name, comig up ftom the lowlands 
of Helvetia, himself on the northern slope of the 
between the watersof Lake Leman and the towering 
of Mont Blanc. Sebel poate to dwell in, 
of rocks, and with only small of land; but 
poor, were bold and warlike, 
their mountains. Bra 
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»| not to use » hasten exgeemsd ion, which wed to pervad e it. govocation of the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Horsfall and 
ee for the mouths of the canals, where they | The personalit of the speaker used to enter into his rhetoric Mr. Ewart, who are the Parliamentary lights of that important 











: . It was way y advantage of the annual meeting of the Cham- 
element which corresponded to the now near-| ber of Commerce to state their opinions upon thi in gen- 
ey are _ by means of large canvas bags or sacks, and |ly abandoned “ action.” One great orator produced a magic | eral, and upon commercial matters in particular. Now, there 
laced in what are termed or strong bas-|effect by shaking his head, during a telling sentence, at a| i 

ets of osier in the form of a glo , With a orifice, into | lord at a 


is not much that is novel or entertaining to be got out of 
either Mr Horsfall or Mr. Ewart. 

* * All this was very satisfactory, but not very lively. The 
world might have expected something more from these gen- 
tlemen in the way of information, if not in the way of enter- 
tainment. Speakin in the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 































































s e end of the House; another fell back in his seat, 
which a eyr £ bag - 4 is introduced, and through | from real or simulated faintness, when his work was done; 
which the are passed. TWlis done, the baskets are im- Lost, Recah, only thirty years , besought the peers, 
mersed in the water , being attached to the shore, and | “on knees,” not to reject the Reform Bill. Traces of 
thus the eels are kept alive and fresh, either for immediate use | the Peominent personal element are to be found in every great 
or i or until such time as they are taken to the smoking | speech of the time. It takes sometimes the form of attacks | they might have told us something authoritatively of the Cot- 
and sa pa) meena at hand. . against opponents to which Parliament is now a stranger ;|ton Trade and of its future prospects; they might have said 
The inhabitants of this interesting piscatorial colony select | sometimes that of such painful scenes as the quarrel between | something of the prosperous aspect of our national statistics, 
as far as possible, in a climate where they are rare, the dullest | Fox and Burke ; but it is most common in the form of what| and they might have told us how the town and trade of Liver. 
or rainy nights to take the fish. Posted at the entrance of the | may almost be called egotism. Pitt once told the House of} pool fared in the midst of this great American war. For some 
reservoirs or canals, the moment the traps are nye Commons of the reminiscences of his childhood. Fox declared, | reason or other, however, these obvious topics seem to have 
oo them, inasmuch as the great of may | at the ing of one of his best speeches,—that on the West- | been tabooed to them, and they were thrown back upon those 
b S e basket work in which they are ed, and in the | minster election, that he did not expect to meet with bare jus-| common platitudes which, if a mechanician could construct 
other : ey bruise one another in their struggles. What may |tice in the House. The words created some disturbance ; Fox | an automaton member of Parliament, and wind him up and 
be justly termed the eel harvest, occupies three months of the | dwelt on them, and overawed his enemies, as the story goes, | set him going, he would be sure to run through. 
years many of the fish being sent alive in boats containing}when he had’ pronounced them four times over. How irre.| We make every excuse, therefore, for Mr. Ewart when he 
oles, constructed for the purpose, to different places in the | sistibly the ego breaks out in Grattan’s celebrated invective in| made a desperate attempt to escape from his own dreariness, 
Adriatic, where they arrive alive and as fresh as when taken | the Inteh Parliament against Flood, by no means a contempti- | and adopted the resources which now seems to be common 
from the waters of Comacchio. * * —Sporting Magazine. ble foe! The speaker by supposing an imaginary cha-| with writers and speakers who wish to be'startling, but who, 
racter, whom he invests with all the faults of his opponent, | for want of originality, can be startling only according to pre- 
ELOQUENCE IN PARLIAMENT. and in whom he traces his history. cedent. Mr. Ewart suddenly started out of his platitudes to 


His evident intention is 
ee ‘ to keep up the transparent mask to the end of the speech, and | abuse the 7imes.. He had taken a selection of the opinions 
To inveigh against the degeneracy of the age in general is a| then annihilate his rival by a word; much in the same way as | and the arguments which the 7imes had originated and made 
habit which may be safely recommended to all writers who Brougham, forty years later, directed a memorable attack on | popular, and, having coolly worked them all through, justas a 
are particularly anxious their sentiments shall not be re-|Canning. But in the middle of the speech the orator can re- -organ boy grinds over, ad nauseam, a tune ble in 
futed. There are no statistics whatever to prove that we are strain himself no longer ; the direct hostility which inspires | its freshness, he then turns round and insults the original com- 
not more selfish, ill-mannered, and idle than our grandfathers, | the assault is too powerful to allow the flimsy pretext of an} poser. There is not one of those things upon which Mr. Horsfall 
and ill-natured people may consequently, without fear of de- character, and Grattan bursts into one of those fiery | and Mr. Ewart are now agreed upon which the Zimesand the 
finite contradiction, assert that we are. No registrar-general | onsets which no man ever led with such effect. “The mer-| British public were not agreed long ago. Mr. Horsfall and 
ean ever make a report on the highmindedness of the metro-| chant may say to you—the constitutionalist may say to you—| Mr. Ewart agree because we and the British public agree, and 
polis for the week ending such and such a Saturday, 1863;|the American may say to you—and I, I now say, and say to/ they are but the faint echoes of the living voices of the busy 
hypocrisy and sincerity may do battle for centuries without i , world. These men say these things, not hecanise they would 





your beard, sir,—you ot an honest man ! 
ever going to scale. But in such attacks on modern times it |" ‘The artifi eter of mo 


cial of most of the great s es on re-| have had the wit to discover them, but because they are partly 
’ to be discreetly indistinct. Fewer murders are com- | cord is another feature which cannot bat be ey Nearly 
mitted by this queen. than by 


that of a century all exhibit a designed, often icated ¢ tho | partly bona tine ee “ep oes “iimly « plain 
mittec of a cen ago; more exhibit a desi , Ol a compl: \y ent of the| partly because th: e the t ap 
individuals can read and write than could read and write | matter. There is no reason to that si were pre- | tr ¥ pat pails u ns 

then ; and a smaller allowance of port is considered sufficient 


truth when put plainly before them, By what right, then, 
does Mr. Ewart step out of his well-pa path to cast insult 
at this journal, and slanderously to compare it with an infa- 
mous and defamatory paper pu in New York? What 


pared with more labour than at present : some doubtless were 
for the daily exhilaration of gentlemen. One of the most | committed to memory then as now, some depended on the in- 
common comparisons between old times and of| spiration of the moment. Cicero himself cannot have elabor- 
their respective eloquence. Our age has lost, it art | ated his speech 





: 
3 es with more care than Lord Macaulay. The| have we done but counsel moderation, cry aloud for strict 
, of public speaking : men grow impatient now of the rhetoric | impression which the speeches of the latter on the Reform | neutrality, denounce cruelty, whether in the North or in the 
y which used once to charm, entrance, persuade them; puny left on the minds of the audience was, that the speaker | South, contrast the horrors of war with the blessings of peace, 
2 logicians rule the senate now; there were  dycheide wig was an extraordinarily clever man, who did not seem to care} and exhort our own people to keep clear of. Bia Kongens 
old. So runs the querulous contrast ; with every allow-| much about the debate, provided that his sentences turned ion? Who was it who was the most ous to 
ance made for the natural tendency to exaggerate the virtues | out right. He quotes in his s es from his history, and in | step forward until the ground had been well tried, when the 
t of the past, it must be allowed that the complaint is made | his history from his speeches. But in arrangement of the mat-| track seemed really to lead to war; and who was it who 
k more frequently and forcibly than can be secounted for by | ter, Macaulay no more resembles Pitt than a simple equation | spoke most moderately and most firmly the voice of this coun- 
o mere caprice. resembles a problem in the Lunar Theorem. The only modern | try to the yee preserved t . 
h Shake ane Cup ctanients ty Wile Oe cateny of different | debater who seems to take pains in this respect, is Mr. Glad-| “When Mr. Ewart, after taking all his speech out of the back 
a ages may be com ne of these is the impression | stone: and it is for this reason, probably, that so curious a re- | numbers of the Times, winds up by declaring that the Zimes 
8 which the speeches make upon the audience. In this respect coatblence will he fund between li his budget epseches, con- “ does not express the general of Rngiend.” he states 
8, the palm must certainly be yielded to the elder generation, if| sidered simply as rhetorical exercises. This is not the only | that which is the very opposite of truth, which is notorious! 
we are to trust the evidence. There is no mistaking | respect in which Mr. Gladstone bears some likeness to the | the opposite of truth, and which he must feel within himself 
p- the tone in which the efforts of the great Parliamentary ora-|“heaven-born minister.” Unlike him in manner, he is like is the opposite of truth. This is just one pester Ong 
he tors of the close of the last century and the beginning of the/| him in clear roundness of enunciation, and like him in per-| which the Zimes does express, and this fact is the secret o 
ad present are described by their contemporaries. The speeches | suasiveness of tope, Such parallels are often interesting to | its power, its success, and of the cng excites Every little 
rf of the day were then the topics of common conversation ; they | trace, even when perfect exactness is unattainable. Thus, in| miserable crotchetmonger hates the Times, every rotten special 
influenced the votes of the House, ey — or roused | in his modes of thought and choice of words, Mr. Disraeli ap-| interest hates the Zimes, every man witha delusion, or a mor- 
the passions of the country, they startled hearers into ad- more nearly than any sereece spester to Connie, bid vanity, or a false pi ion, hates the Zimes; and why? 
ell - No parallel can be quoted in modern times to the he, again, is very different from him in manner : and| Because the Times, speaking the common sense of the people 
ter effect produced upon the House of Commons id Sheridan’s eo £ir 00 regards vi , Teadiness, and beautiful clearness of and of the nation, gives place and yoine to none of these things 
to famous speech w ated Gt ee Warren | style, Lord Derby is the nesrest of Fox which we can | See the proofs of this in the daily attacks upon us. One of them 
di- to which, however, his -up in Westmins- . ee bre ae ee among us now, nor has | an Archilochus who does not need Iambics—accuses us of 
ha ter Hall, before the Lords, was considered nearly equal. But| Grattan ; unless we may ve Mr. Roebuck in his best mo- | having originated the Russian war and the siege of Sebastopol ; 
sly in the first place, it must be remembered that the audience | ments, to bring back, in some faint degree, the “ drawling but | others cast it against us that we were the authors of the ad- 
10 to which an orator himself was more suscepti- = ae of the Irishman. It need ly be| vance to Pekin ; and now it seems we are to be held ac- 
ued ble of influence than any which could be found now. Mem- that he in no resembles him in exquisite music | countable for the tone which produced the release of the 
nall bers were less in fear of constituents, and could more easily of cadence, in which stands among orators su- | Southern Commissioners ! 
ited follow their own taste in the votes they gave; while speakers | preme. To these incriminations would be to accept a crown of 
sor had the satisfaction of knowing that their arguments might | Perhaps the infrequency of extraneous ornament would be | glory. We have ne such pretensions. It is true these things 
ra be new, and that their illustrations had not already | the most striking evidence to any of the older generation who | were done, and that we urged them heartily, and that they 
t to supplied by the press. It was not so difficult to convinee | should attend a modern debate, that the times have changed. | are in their effects*the three greatest and best achievements of 
le 8 men who were open to conviction, and who had not studied) Where are now the quotations, for which Virgil and Horace modern British policy. But they were all emanations of the 
, by the whele quasien Set, snenng: a. Gas. Again, this ap- qud to be raaindnelt A great speech unadorned by a few general good sense o the people, ht up infeed, by Oa, 
plause was often as capricious as it was vehement. | Latin verses was a rarity in the days of Pitt; and English | and held in common by us, but not depen ing alone ther 
ie of at the close of whose s the House adjourned in order to | noets—now, it would seem, the exclusive study of Mr. Bright | upon the Times or any other power, or man, or institution. 
» the have time to recover their powers of Pdeeny. —were never long neglected. Burke quoted Horace, Lucan, Me Ewart is the smallest of those who yelp at our heels, but 
own was counted out on the q of the Abolition of -| Juvenal, Virgil v , Shakespeare repeated!y, Milton in | the least formidable assailants are sometimes the most provok- 
) SEA, Burke, with his fancy and enthusiasm, was more than once | almost every speech, and sometimes more than once. Fox,| ing, and this must be our excuse for noticing him.—Times, 
ad of coughed d Fox, who delighted his hearers with his argu-| :hough an excellent classic, and a man of li taste, | Jan. 28. 
racts ment, 7 ee | werent tens his ite- eoted bet céldom, and than mestiy Som maf but some of ——_.——_ 
enter ration, Pitt, Fox, and Burke agreed palm tt’s happiest effects were u y a te quotation. ¢ 2 
and tence to the speech of Sheridan just men-| His allatone to the departure of fortune-- oe THE POLISH “@NSURRECTION. 
es its tioned ; and yet some doubts as to the justice of &c.—his reply to Conway on the East-India Bill, in which he) for the past ten days all Poland has been in insurrection. 
while —- i ee when we hear of | appropriated Scipio’s answer, “Si nulla alia re, modestia cert® The revolutionary party had intended to wait, but the Rus- 
are Lord Radnor, a re teens spoken of by both et temperando Iinguam adolescens senem vicero”—his appli-| sian Government resolved on an act of oppression which even 
and as the had over Either the de-| cation of the early morning light breaking in through the | Poles were unable to endure. They abo! one of the very 
gue orators had taken very rapidly, or such | windows of the house while he was prophesying a better day | few rules which, in Russia, protect the subject, drew up im- 
. nay wkd pe ae reservation. to come for Africa— mense lists of all distinguished for librality, or energy, or in- 
— « a oes ~ eee Nos ubi primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, fluence, and ordered the Cossacks to seize them, and them 
shaxe | Dive baad ‘Ce “a ord, Iilic sere rubens eecendit lumina vesper— only, as conscripts, to be expended in war in the Caucasus. 
shake given it must be concluded that these afford the best these were some of the things that made his fame. Gradual-| The soldiers of course obeyed, and for a week hundreds of 
i of jade g the q his mm said that the ly the taste for the classics seems to have died away. reid Poles were ped every t, torn from their families, 
and speeches of some of the Jonters avcantyyend daly hardly ever quoted, Brougham but seldom—chiefly from Mil-| and marched off in chains. If = victim escaped his brother 
ago are so badly 1 that we can form but little of} ton and ; but once from Ovid. Now, with the excep- | was seized, if the brother fled the father was taken—any one 
pe, the the words actually spoken. It is far | tion of Mr. who has been the acquaintance of | who resisted was brutally beaten with muskets. The outrage 
mplete @ this is true; but we are inclined to lich closalos, Mr. Gladstone, troduces a new | was unbearable, and on the 22d January, Poland and most of 
htheir § ise Tt was as easy Virgil into ‘each tresh , and Lord Pal-| Lithuania rose. The doomed persons fled to the woods, where 
ae time tt as it is now. The language of the orators of that who astonished world not ‘0 by an ex-| they were followed by large sections of the population, and 
s, Serve , a8 we have it reported, bears much thesame relation, and r wwe the habit has almost away. With it| commenced a war. The Germans assert that the 
eee Oe S to have departed in measure the con- | peasants side their masters, and that there are 200,000 
ze and ers that the style of writing in their times bears to that of their of a speech Parliament as a rhetorical lay.| men in open revolt. The Russian Government this, 
_ s i in our eloquence is not so much the| but observes that the suppression of the revolt is not doubtful, 
species B would be fatal to a belief in the accuracy of power of speaking well, as the wish to speak persuasively, | for it has 100,000 good soldiers in the province. No fymptom 
igut © the speeches of Irishmen may be and the immediate advantage of speaking at all of sympathy is yet reported b ut the 
bef ee ates , Czar, in a speech to his soldiers, that the Poles rel 
modest SP Ee ITION _ ge tee 
his time; but, ere many THE “TIMES” DEFINES ITS POSITION. in his arm ‘o evidence o 
annusl Neither Sir James Graham nor ‘ = J; rebellion ; but with the four great forts the 
were most elaborate, At any suburban exhibition of fireworks it may be seen capital, the telegraph, the railways, and the cannog all in Rus- 
ring the y necessary at the t day to compare after a catherine- has spun and fizzed its little ands, suecess is all but impossible—London paper, 
ing and proceedings as given by two different Sy a ey emt 4 
by meer mate the ma i lI believe ‘that the Emperor 
tly are liable. Even in the catherine-wheel suddenly gives forth one or two ino We can we' real ma St Petre. 
jams Of 1852, the 7imes and Morniny Chronicle differed in some the tails of squibs led to oft fo loopy cone a anette ere os vee cen 
toward eeetie chen atone or Gham Bass weet’ Gms, bet aoaldered into explosion. Bo © is now nile Mina ate of siege, and arta law, and tel atendaat hor 
e chief evening ; ‘ repulsive. e 
and jor. icle was, on the whole, the more accurate of the two. and Wo ane clk:in expectation of what lo shat to or wig oy eoh wH not sow. He came to the 
the salt ttn one another | os bast a task. Det may Posmaneres : off with on weanpected " bag.” or | throne cursed with the heritage of his father 8 . “Tin- 
j with one is an ° ”' the no soon 
= catnenees ese Goes ee some loud talk at a of Justices troubles the silence of incr his secensiu,* to maintain the order established by sy 
i between them. feature, which agreat measure, , dreams, no dreams! The 
Tas appeared from our public speaking, 1s the tone of self-confidence, last little explosion took place at Liverpool, under the | father, So, gentlemen, above all, no 
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ha of Poland depends upon its entire fusion with the 
= y empire. AV hat my father did was well done. 
be the continuation of his.” 
Events, however, have proved, that what the Em 
did was very ill done. He 
after all, but not till much 
outward splendour. H 
noise, in weaving ropes 





ment. Exeter Hall, synonym for all that is sectional, has 
gathered its dense masses of A bolitionists andvociferated loudly 
in favour of President Lincoln’s Proclamation ; but even this 
movement took place in the absence of the most esteemed leaders 
of what is known in England as the anti-slavery party, and 
therefore leaves no mark behing We have so often pointed 
out the radical differences between Exeter Hall and Faneuil 
Hall in this matter, that we refrain from dilating on them now. 
Nor is the difference likely to disappear, if we may judge by 
reached | the manner in which the Emancipationists hereabouts estimate 
the advantages to the Union cause, that have resulted from the 
| Washington decree. The Tribune of Wednesday last, in 
pointing these out editorially, quotes with approval evidence 
brought from Richmond, that shows how “several, murders 
of whites by slaves have lately taken place, as though the 
Proclamation had some connection with these.” ! 
we know, are not over-nice ; but we much doubt whether the 
Rev. Baptist Noel or Mr. Thomas Hughes or the Rev. New- 
man Hall will clap hands hereon and say “O be joyful!”, in 
chorus with Mr. Greeley. So at Bristol and Bradford other meet- 
ings have passed other anti-slavery Resolutions, which will be 
followed by other little interviews with Mr. Adams, and other 
little speeches and other little cajoleries—all of which will 
have not the smallest conceivable influence upon the uncer- 
tain issue ofevents. As we have heretofore deprecated the idea 
of concerning ourselves about a few anti- Northern demonstra- 
had | tions, we repeat the argument, now that the position is re- 
versed. 6 


was a bubble. 
aici bed been 








his id d 
—a 


* * What has been the success of his system in Poland, 
Europe now sees. One da 
“transplantation” of 45, 
and the residue furnished materials for the conscription, shoot- 
ing, and expatriation to Siberia. He made a land the silent 
and affliction, and this he called “ order.” 
, dress, and customs; and 
now, after thirty years, the fire 
with a purer and steadier light than before. 
therefore, to believe that the Emperor Alexander adheres to 
his programme of following close in his father’s footsteps. It 
may not be too late, even at this eleventh hour, to enter on & 
ion ; but, if once entered, it must 
sued steadily, and without looking back. A vacillating 
giving with one hand and taking away with the other, grant- 
ing concessions on one day and withdrawing them on the 

increase distrus{ and hate, an 
the long disease. The preservation of the Polish 
the Treaties of Vienna, to 


setting at nought the faith of treaties, no less 
tates of humane and enlightened 
his misguided father’s memory ? 


in in distress, British neutrality there- 
the shelf for the time being.* *— 


Of course it was; how could it be otherwise? 
certain persons at Kingston received Capt. Semmes with 
noisy demonstrations, there appeared in one of the local pa- 
pers a protest against those individuals being looked upon as 
the “mercantile community” of the port. 


TROUBLE IN AND wira Brazt.—By the arrival of schooner 
Louisa A. Johnson, Leaming, 23 days from Pernambuco, we 
of dates from Rio Janeiro to 9th ult., b 


licy, out of deference to 
ings. 


SIR W. BROWN, BART., AND DR. RUSSELL. 


Richmona-hill, Live 
Sir,—My attention has been called to the assertions made 
myself and my brother, in 
“kept whilst in the United States,” as correspondent of 
are so utterly unfounded that I am sure 
you will feel it due to yourself publicly to witadraw them. 
After remarking on the object of my nephew's visit to Eng- 
land, and on the birth-place of myself and brother, both of 
which I may now mention are inco: 
to say “that in the war of 1812 the b 
ing in a privateer fitted out to 
accident fixed one of them in 


The Emperor of the French contributed in large degree, 
during the week at which we glance, to fill the temporary va- 
cuum. And his Majesty may complain that our countrymen 
have dealt hardly with him. While in Paris, before the French 
winners of prizes at the International Exhibition, he was 
heaping praises in unstinted measure upon our British institu- 
tions, Mr. Kinglake, M.P., the well-known author of “ Eothen,” 
was reviving in the London mind all the most odious recol- 
lections connected with the re-establishment of Imperialism. 
It is in the first and second volumes of his Jnvasion of the 
Crimea, just launched from the press, that Mr. Kinglake has 
thus descended from the self-imposed seat of the historian, to 
busy himself with raking up all that might be personally offen- 
of France. This is done with such ani- 


of the harbour of Rio de Janeiro, and they 
Brazilian vessels, thus taking the law in their owa hands. 
When the Brazilian Government refused to treat unless the 
seized vessels were given up, this was done, and the matter 


ers were about sail- 
against the British, when 


Only one inference can be drawn from this paragraph, viz., 
that my brother and myself were on the point of engaging in 
vateering, which is so utterly untrue that I must request 

& public contradiction to a 
e whole course of our well-known principles, for, al- 

, we have ever considered it a di 
rsuit, and there is not a member of m 
ever would embark in it, directly or 
ly, in any shape or fi 


time in the year 1800, leaving m 
land. They soon after follow 
they remained in business with m 
1810 I commenced business in Liverpoo 
I proceeded tothe United States with Mrs. Brown, on a 
it to my family. During the time I was there the war 
broke out, and we immediately returned home in the Pucific, 
the first cartel after the commencement of the war. 
It is my intention to wait a few days before sen 
of this letter to the Editor of the Times, This will 
—I have the honour to be, sir, your 


sned) W 
LD. 


Cabinet 
the venerable chief, the Marquis de Olinda— 
people, giving assurance that the honour of 
the nation should be maintained. 





Tue Sevr-Scprortine Hovse.—It may surprise some per. 
that the House of Commons is now mainly sup- 
railway companies ; but so it is. The House of 
Jommons establishment costs about 58,000/. a year, but it 

about 70,000/. a year by the fees in charges to the parties 


these :—I went to America for the first 
brothers at school in Eng- 
me to the United States, 
father. In the year 
and after my mar- 


nalist, while reviewing at excessive length this freshest 
of literary novelties. Mr. Kinglake, it may be added, is un- 
spairing in the use of caustic, applying it right and lef: and in 
all quarters with reason or without, but always with the 
skill of an adept and the mercilessness of a bravo. Our read- 
ers have already, two weeks since, had a general glimpse of his 
work, aad shall have some extracts from it anon. Meantime 
London society scarcely knows whether to laugh or gnash its 
teeth over his positive declaration, that the first advance 
to the costly siege of Sebastopol was caused by a sudden 
fit of drowsiness pervading -her Britannic Majesty’s Cabinet 
Council, while the Duke of Newcastle, then Secretary of War, 
was reading to it a despatch ordering an onward movement. 
The exhausted Ministers, overcome by heat and fatigue, dozed 
in their chairs; and the Duke, unable to bring them up to the 
: » was compelled to take their 
silence for consent. No more piquant anecdote has been put 
into circulation, since that of the cup of tea spilled on the gown 
of Queen Anne, which changed the destinies of Europe. 
Another lively theme has also been sprung upon the uni- 





was paid to the promoters of private Bills, and 13 
opponents of Bills. The House demanded 10,230/. 
would read these Bills at all, 9,780. before it would read a se- 


cient time for your re; 


Sir,—On my return to town I found your letter of 
Ry uoted fro 

w ‘ou take exception to a passage m m 
North and South,” pp. 4 and the 
are 





Ege 


issued shortly, I wiil eause 
tradiction to be inserted, and the passage comp! 


greater part of the statement came from 
which relates to the sailing in the 
gentleman on board, who said he 
very well, and who further informed 
implicated in the rebellion of "98, and mi 
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to be voted for the probable defi 
pay its expenses, but the communication does not 
amount either of fees or expenses.— Times. 





me that your father was WBIR'’S PICTURE, 
“TAKING THE VEIL,” 
At GOUPIL’S, 772 Broadway. 


Admission, 2% cents ; from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

PUPIL OF THE LATE DR. 
since associated with Dr. 
has returned to the City, and will contin: 


from Mr. Kinglake’s personalities though charmed by the magic 
of his style, our gossips have suddenly been favoured with a 
peep into the sanctum sanctorum of the Times. Suddenly 
there has been brought to light—alias there has been published 
in a newspaper—a private letter written by Mr. John T. De- 


I need not assure any one who knows me how sincerely I 








nm in my power to make 
cheerfully given as you may prescribe.—I have the 
honour to be, sir, your most faithful 


( 
Sir Wm. Brown, Bart. 





No. 60 East Turetr-rourTs 8r., near Madison Avenue. 








THE SEA-FIGHT OFF CHARLESTON. Marriep—Feb. 5th, at Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, by 


Subjoined is the report of Capt. Turner to Admiral Dupont, 
to which editorial reference is made elsewhere. It is dated 


Norman’ County Meath; | urged the Admiral to do something to redeem his promises 
on board the U. 8. frigate New Jronsides, off Charleston, s Grove, ty his 








Re.iar Foxp.—In the list of contributions, | “ignant at his inactivity. From this private letter, now pub- 
lished only through breach of etiquette, it is argued by not a few 
writers for the press that the 7imes was insolent and dic- 
on the occasion. To us the proof seems to lic 


Admiral :—I have the honour to forward to you a certificate 
officers of the vessels that were 
of the attack of the 
y three, one of whom 


published on the 3lst ult. 
andSon. It should have 
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; the name of C. W. Frederick 
by all the commandin; Frederickson 
Woe off Okesioae bar on _- = 
! pon this squadron, excepting 
is on duty at a distance, and the other two the commanders of 
the two vessels which were sent to Port Royal to repair 
damages, and which were the only two that were injured, not- 
withstanding the report of the enemy in the Charleston 
t that two vessels were sunk, 
remainder drove away. Your per- 











under his own name might have been thun- 





as the result of the 
four set on fire an 





whether Sir Charles did his duty, or failed in it, the truth, we 


The Liverpool mail of the 7th inst., now due, will bring us 
satisfac- | *ne Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliament, with perhaps 
some little inkling of the extent to which American affairs are 
likely to become a theme for discussion in our national as- 


being taken up by the metropolitan press, at a length and with | distant day ; he bid his men“ sherpen their cutlasses” when 
Nor can I ac-| a vivacity that betoken a plentiful lack of graverthemes, For | they sailed into the Baltic, as though they were going to carry 
remeditated act | it is vain to suppose at this period that isolated opinions ex- 


of a vessel of war of her Britannic Maj 

count for it any other way than its being a 

that w a prejudice po in sof world, 
our cause in the the 

these events were seen b the 


Cronstadt by boarding. He did all he could; but he failed to 


that | Pressed here and there by prominent individuals, or Resolu- | justify the foolish expectations, to which he had thus foolishly 
optics of | tions concerning North and South and Slavery and Emanci-| given rise. 

pation voted by meetings convened by partisans—it is vain | Some of our contemporaries have profited by the exposure 
we say, to suppose that these occasional variations from | in this case, and have made of it a text whence they 
profested neutrality will influence the course of the Govern- | ture those amongst themselves most prone to the “ On to Rich- 


with the distorted 
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mond !" cry. We cannot see the point of their remarks, un- 
less an Editor be condemned to lose all individuality. —This 
matter too, or some other occurrence, has brought the London 
Times itself down a peg or two from the Joftiness of its habitual 
assumption. It will be noted, in an article copied above, that 
it vows in round set terms that it does represent the public 
opinion of England. Was the conscience smiting, or the shoe 
pinching, when it thus somewhat angrily defined its position ? 





The fearful Polish insurrection is partially described else- 
where. It seems to have been brought about by gratuitous cruel- 
ty on the part of the Russian government.—The Duke of Saxe 
Coburg’s elevation to the vacant throne of Greece is regarded 
as certain.—Garibaldi is at Caprera, and rapidly gaining 
healtheand strength.—The election of Father Passaglia, a li- 
beral Priest, to the Italian Parliament is a significant sign of 
the times.—In Prussia, the breach between the Deputies of 
the Lower House and the obstinate Monarch becomes wider 
and still more wide. 

Legislation at a Gallop. 

For the first time in many months, there is nothing whatever 
to be put on record in the way of military or naval move- 
ments—nothing at least that claims attention in such summary 
as we are used to prepare, though the names of Vicksburgh, 
Port Hudson, Galveston, Murfreesboro, Savannah, and Charles- 
ton, suggest that this comparative quiet cannot be of long 
endurance. The bloody record may indeed be prominent 
again, ere the coming 4th of March relieves the American 
Parliament of its labours and its responsibilities ; but it is on 
the latter, for the moment, that we must concentrate our looks. 

Ten days only remain; and within that short space of time 
a mass of legislative enactments is to be debated, shaped into 
form, considered in Committee, rejected, or approved, the im- 
mensity of which would crush and confound almost any other 
national mind than that which flourishes around us, palpitat- 
ing over a rise in stocks or the marriage of a pigmy, but su- 
preme in its indifference, save among party-politicians, to the 
perilous questions of the hour. And here we are once more 
struck by the variation between our own and the American 
mode of representative government. With grave measures be- 
fore them, our Parliament sits until these are elaborated, or 
thrown out or in some measure disposed of ; when the national 
business is ended, the adjournment takes place. Here, the na- 
tional business must be done by a fixed date, or remain un- 
done ; and so happens it just now that enactments of superla- 
tive urgency are pushed on with feverish improvidence. Note 
what they are; think how enormous are the changes they 


propose to inaugurate; mark them in the gravest in-| i 


stances mostly in double form, emanating simultaneously from 
either House, and brought forward on the chances of 
a fusion or a compromise or a substitute! The railroad 
speed at which bills must be pushed along, between the pre- 
sent day and next Wednesday week, is appalling to the sober 
imagination." You might suppose that, for the remaining half 
of his official term, it was designed to make the President a 
Dictator! One Act, swaying now Upper and Lower 
branches of the Legislature, transfers all controul of the Militia 
from the respective State Governments to the Chief Magistrate 
in person, and is neither more or less than a gigantic Conscrip- 
tion Law, rendering every native male citizen from the age of 
18 to 45 a soldier at the call of the President! Another clothes 
the Treasury at Washington with almost unlimited power to 
regulate the currency, and make or mar innumerable fortunes. 
A third consigns to oblivion all those violations of the 
law of personal liberty, thaf have irritated the land since the 
commencement of the war and dumb-foundered all honest 
lovers of its institutions, and gives, for the future, legal licence 
to outrage, by permanently suspending the writ uf habeas cor- 
pus. In truth it seems as though all men, Congress-men in- 
cluded, were weary alike of thought and action, and were 
giad to resign their persons, their powers, their liberties, their 
hopes for the future, into the custody of one sole individual, 
—who may possibly restore to them their lost Union. Why the 
Draft should be more acceptable on a vastly comprehensive, 
than it was upon a comparatively small scale—why the sys- 
tematic surrender of personal freedom should be more agree- 
able than submission at intervals, with hope of remedy—we 
are utterly at a loss to conjecture.—True, the Administration 
journals tell us that the war is about so begin iff earnest, with 
the adoption of this new régime. So then, the country has 
heretofore only been {playing at soldiers! It were well that 
that this were specially understood. 

But notwithstanding all this incredible rashness, we believe 
that the Administration will carry all its measures, and that, 
save in the columns of a few newspapers, the conduct of the 
people will be marked by its usual acquiescence—in spite of 
the strongly “disloyal” sentiments just promulgated by the 
Democrats in Connecticut, with an eye to their pending elec- 
tions. — 

The Charleston Sea-Fight ; Defamation ; Protest. 

So many simple people in this world believe every state- 
ment published by official authority, or signed by any one 
holding a public commission, that we are constrained to call 
the reader’s attention to a very scandalous outrage perpetrated 
—through authoritative reports—upon sundry foreign Consuls 
and upon a Captain in her Majesty's navy. The persons 
whom we charge with this offence are Capt. Turner, now com- 
manding the U. 8. squadrons blockading Charleston, Admiral 
Dupont, his Senior officer at Port Royal, S.C., and Mr. Welles, 
the American Secretary of the Navy. 

It will be remetnbered that in the first Southern telegrams 
that came to hand, concerning the attack made by the C. 8. 





iron-plated rams upon the U. 8. blockaders, mention was 
casually made of sundry Consuls and the Commander of the 
British war-steamer Peterel, as having seen or testified, or both 
seen and testified, that the blockade had been unquestionably 
broken. Shortly afterward, came to hand more detailed ac- 
counts from the South, including a Proclamation from Gen- 
eral Beaurecard and Commodore Ingraham—but not a syllable 
of the Consuls or the Peterel! These were followed by 
the publication of Secretary Benjamin’s circular to the 
foreign Consuls in the Co —still. no mention of 
Charleston Consuls or the Peterel! Admiral Dupont'’s first 
despatch, dated the 2nd inst., could not well allude to this 
embellishment, for he probably had not heard of it; but he 
must have known, ere the 11th, the date of his last one—from 
the absence of all official allusion to it by the Confederate au- 
thorities—that it was a mere sensation paragraph in the 
ear.y account transmitted. Yet what ensues? The Admiral 
orders Capt. Turner to investigate the whole affair; Capt. 
Turner calls upon the commanders of the squadron ; and they 
conclude their formal report with this hypothetical censure, 
their only allusion to the point: “If the statement from the 
papers as now before us, has the sanction of the Peterel and 
the foreign consuls, we can only deplore that foreign officers 
can lend their official positions to the spreading before the 
world, for an unworthy object, untruths patent to every officer 
of the squadron.” These six naval officers thus qualify their 
impressions with an i/—very important in this case. But 
Capt. Turner, as will be seen from his letter, which we give 
at length elsewhere, has no such scruples. He throws in one 
single doubt as to the commander of the Peterel, but for the 
rest devotes more than half his communication to a bitter 
philippic against these unoffending gentlemen for an imagina- 
ry offence, working himself in the end into the usual fervent 
conviction of excitement—“ that it does not admit of doubt.” 
Whether this Captain and his Admiral knew all the time, that 


there was no reasonable or plausible proof in existence against | p 


the victims of their wrath, and that all probability was the 
other way—we cannot undertake to aver. At any rate the 
Admiral had “ nothing to add.” 

We are however in no doubt as to Mr. Welles’s information 
@ the subject. He must have been perfectly well aware thai 
the whole.story was an invention; yet he sends this fierce at- 
tack to the newspapers, which receive it greedily, and set it 
forth with a fresh essay on European neutrality. Poor old gen- 
tleman, it is difficult to be angry with him! He is daily told 
by his countrymen that he does not know the stem of a gun- 
boat from the stern-port, and he is twitted with his profound 
ig or neglect in al! the affairs of his department ; he 
now shows that he is equally ignorapt of the commonest in- 
ternational courtesies. But, inasmuch as he is nothing else 
than a politician, meanness of this sort must be natural to 
him; nor should we have referred to the matter at all, 
had we not been indignant to seamen lending them- 
selyes to so unworthy and preposterous a trick. Luckily we 
are not called upon to discuss the immense discrepancies be- 
tween their latest Union version, and that of the Confederates, 
as to the whole engagement ; the differe are extremely 
curious, and we commend them to careful examination. 
What Admiral Dupont, on the 2nd inst., described as a “ raid 
upon the blockading fleet” becomes now the merest of trifles. 








Apprehended Collision with France. 

Often have we advised our American readers that it was 
to France, and not to England, that they must look for inter- 
vention, if intervention be in the roll of fate. That the 
clouds in that quarter are thickening, cannot therefore be to 
them any matter for surprise. There is however, we are to!/, 
no slight uneasiness felt at Washington and elsewhere ; while 
itis added that the large Conscription project, and another 
law in embryo, authorizing the President to issue letters of 
marque at his discretion, point more to the possibility of for- 
eign warfare, than to the prolonged contest with the South. 
We do not propose to back up our own recorded opihion 
hereon, by citing that of local contemporaries who have come 
round to our way of thinking ; but we may say that the alarm 
is delicately conveyed in certain quarters, always in language 
so courteous and guarded that the effect is irresistibly droll. 
Kinglake’s attack on Louis Napoleon comes in however very 
@-propos just now; and we see already that journals, which 
have lauded his Majesty these dozen years past in extravagant 
terms, and justified his leap to the throne, are prompt enough to 
cite the brilliant diatribes of his incarnate literary foe. 


The Colonial Legislatures. 

The parliamentary sessions having been simultaneously 
opened at Quebec, at Fredericton, N. B., and at Halifax, N. 8., 
it would become us in ordinary times to reprint the speeches 
delivered respectively by her Majesty’s representative in each 
Province. But the times are not ordinary; and public atten- 
tion here being centered upon far more pressing matters than 
a neighbour’s management of his own domestic affairs, we give 
small space t§ the words of gubernatorial wisdom. 

Only two points, it seems to us, are mainly worth notice. 
Viscount Monck, the Hon. Arthur Gordon, and the Earl of 
Mulgrave, all refer'to the recent negotiations with the home 
government on the subject of the great Intercolonial Railway 
—but not all in the same spirit. The Governor-General, first- 
named, alludes to the fact in the driest of terms, content- 
ing himself with a bare announcement that the official cor- 

thereupon shall be laid before the Canadian Le- 
The Lieut.-Governors of the Lower Provinces, on 
the other hand, couple their intimation with renewed hopes 








and counsels, pointing all to the completion of the project.— 
So much for this one of the two most interesting topics. On 
the other there is sympathetic harmony, so far as phrase or 
sentence may indicate it. In each of the three Colonies the 
Militia laws require amendment or application, so that the 
force may be reorganized and rendered available in case of 
need ; in each, the subject has been touched upon in the Royal 
address, in terms that betoken ministerial intention to take it 
up and act upon it. 





Drama. 


Saint Swithin has presided over the gloomy days and nights of 
the pluvial week now closing. There has been much rain and very 
little shine. The season too, has drifted into Lent. Blue devils 
have had their own way with most of us; and, altogether, the 
players have received but a watery and “‘ Lenten entertainment.” 
In this respect we have not even used them “according to their 
deserts’’—for certainly they have, in the main, deserved well. 
They have acted with spirit in divers attractive pieces, and it is 
not their fault if we have not enjoyed the shows. Let us briefly 
review the record of what they have done. 

Mr. Edwin Booth, the second week of whose engagement at the 
Winter Garden closes to-night, has appeared as Shylock, Hamlet, 
Tago, anda Richard III. But Mr. Booth is not in good health, and has, 
therefore, acted but feebly. It is t8 be regretted that, in his pre- 
sent weak and nervous state, he should attempt to act atall. He 
may, perhaps, play a few scenes with taste and discretion, or in- 
dicate, in faint outline, an ideal of character; but, until a more 
auspicious time, he cannot do justice either to himself, his art, or 
the public. “A man of genius,” said Hazlitt, “ is not a machine” 
—4 fact which Mr. Booth would do well to remember in season, 
lest, ruined by excitement and hard work, he loses the crown 
of success. 

Two revivals—not at all’religious, I believe—are to be chroni- 
cled at Wallack’s. ‘‘ Married Life” and “‘The Magic Marriage” 
filled up, agreeably, the evenings of Monday and Tuesday. Both 
pieces are well known here; both are good; and both were neatly 
duced and vivaciously acted. Together they furnish an odd 
contrast. “ Married Life” is a farcical comedy : “‘ The Magic Mar- 
riage” is a comedy-farce. The former burlesques real life. The 
latter idealizes a farce plot. In the one, we have five pairs of ma- 
trimonial victims, making themselves ridiculous in order to raise 
alaugh. In the other, we have a young woman dealing in elixirs 
of youth, and ‘winning revenge on her rakish lover by an ex- 
travagant subterfuge. But both these pieces are delight- 
ful—the “Magic Marriage” being especially so. This play 
is the production of a native dramatist, Mr. Charles Gaylor. It is 
comprised in three acts, and is full of amusing incident, sparkling 
dialogue, and fine effect. The principal part in it, that of the 
Marchioness de Volterra, was played by Mrs. Hoey, on the occasion 
of her benefit. Throughout the first act, and a portion of the se- 
cond, she appears as an old woman, and her acting, in this situa- 
tion, was artistic and admirable ; nor was she less charming in the 
less difficult phaee of youth, beauty, and teasing wit. Mr. Lester 
Wallack was radiant as Monte Cellini, and Miss Morant was bewitch- 
ing ae Zillah. No piece has this season been produced at Wallack’s 
with more elegant appointments ; and great credit is due, alike to 
author, manager, and players, for an’ entertainment so humorous, 
refined, and satisfactory. 

It should be mentioned that, in ‘‘ Married Life’’—though all were 
excellent—the personation of Mrs. Dismal, by Mrs. John Sefton, 
and that of Mr. Younghusband, by Mr. Floyd, were pre-eminently 
meritorious for truthfulness and delicate artistic finish. 

The other evenings of the week have been devoted to the repeti- 
tion of familiar comedies. To-night ‘‘ Masks and Faces” will be 
presented for the benefit of Mr. Charles Fisher, who will play 
Triplet, a part in which he is much and justly admired. An able, 
accomplished, and faithful actor, he deserves, what I heartily hope 
he will receive, a substantial ovation. Other benefits will follow 
—that of Miss Gannon being already announced for Tuesday even- 
ing next. ' 

At Niblo’s, the successful engagement of Miss Bateman closes 
with the closing week, and Miss Caroline Richings, who is to suc- 
ceed her, will appear, on Monday, in Balfe’s opera of “ Satanella.” 
There is no change in the bills at Laura Keene’s, where “ The Fair 
One” continues to shake her “ Golden Locks” at the public. Ru- 
mours of change at the French Theatre, however, promise a new 
drop curtain, pew scenery, and three performances each week, in- 
stead of two. It only remains to be hoped that there may come a 
favourable change in the weather also. Then all will be well, and 
so will a MERCUTIO. 


Hactts and Fancies. 


We have read in print here certain tremendous puffs of the 
eloquence and tative ability of young Mr. ~~ “” 
son of the Hon. ard Everett, and a uate at Tri 

The ablest men, we know, do not al- 

ve that at the “Com- 

. Everett came out neither 
es.” His name 




















Edin’ ; liberal is offered, and the cost estimated 
wt £90,000. Court Journal records, almost daily, 
STs Ue tledns ccaeost acd beak , we 
trust, her Mujesty’s continued good health 
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M. Alberto Mario, the husband of Miss White, has declined to 
sit in Parliament tor the constituency of Medica, in Sicily, 
by which he was lately returned. His refusal rests on mere 
political grounds. He professes himself a Republican, and as 
such unqualified to sit in a Constitutional assembly. 
In one of Lover's Irish stories, the narrator, describing the 
feats of a very knowing fox, tells how Master Reynard en- 
tered a cottage, sat down by the fire, and took up a Roscom- 
mon Journal. “ Aisy now,” cried a listener, “a fox read the 
per! I’m not going to believe that.” “ Sure,” replied the 
other, “ an’ if a fox does’nt read the newspapers, how is he to 
know where the hounds meet ”’—————Elliza Fleury, Béran- 
ger’s “ Lisette,” has just died in a Paris hospital, at the age of 
71, utterly neglected by the poet’s many admirers.——-——A 
Glasgow paper says: “ The Freneh Government has adver- 
tised for tenders for transporting a floating iron dock from 
Glasgow to Cochin China. This piece of work is an immense 
structure, which has just been completed by Messrs. Randolph, 
Elder, and Co., of this city. It is capable of lifting out of the 
water the largest man-of-war in the world.” Charles 
Mackay, LL. D., has just been elected a member of the His- 
torical Society of Denmark, at a session presided over by the 
King in person, “in consideration of his eminence as a 
poet and a historical writer."——-——The Oil Springs Chron- 
ticle announces that the Messrs. Evoy have tapped a large vein 
of oil which is said to yield trom 1000 to 1500 barrels per day. 
This, in the midst of an almost universal failure of the wells, 
revives confidence in the supply. Snow has fallen in 
enormous and dangerous masses on the Southern slo of 
the Swiss Alps. At Locarno, on the Lago Maggiore, 55 poor 
women and a man lost theirjives by the weight of snow crush- 
ing in the roof of an old church. At Bedretto, an avalanche 
killed 32 persons; and at Crodo, 80 were buried alive by an- 
other, of whom we know not how many escaped. — Mr. 
Frith is commissioned by the Queen to paint a picture of the 
Prince of Wales’s marriage Gold on Thursday was 
sold in Wall Street at 64 per cent. premium. Even copper 
coin is scarce and vate saline, Gladstone, R.N., a 
brother of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and M.P. for 
Devizes, is dangerously ill. The famous “ Shaks 
Cliff,” at Dover, gave way during the late gales, and a large 
portion of it rolled into the sea. —————-Mr. , of North 
Carolina, a Secessionist, has been expelled by the Senate of 
the U. 8. from the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, and Professor Agassiz appointed in his place. Irish 
= report the deaths of two veterans, respectively 
12 and 113 years. In dull political seasons the veteran crop 
is usually abundant—-——Some stimulus will be given to 
yachting on the shores of the Mediterranean this Spring, by a 
regatta at Cannes, April 6 and 7. On the second day there is to 
be a great match for yachts of from 40 to 200 tons, open to all 
nations. Several new French yachts have been built for the 
occasion, and it is expected that an English cutter yacht and 
aclipper from New York will also be present. So says an Eng, 
lish paper. What yacht can be bound thither from N. Y.? 
—+——The Boston Courier says that the motto of the sword 
given to General McClelian in that city, to which we alluded 
in our last, was a variation from the armorial motto of Mr. 
Vassall, one of the original patentees of lands in Massachusetts 
in 1628, and M. P. in 1640. It was Swpe pro Rege, semper pro 
Republica. The change is certainly an improvement. 
Tennyson is said to have completed two new poems, 
“ Boadicen” and “Enoch the’ Fisherman.””.————— 
It is said that the finest Ichnological Cabinet in the world is 
at Amherst College, Mase An ice mirage was lately 
witnessed in Buctouche, Kent county, N. 8., by which a por- 
tion of Prince Edward Island, 14 miles distant, seemed to 
suspended in the air and very near, so that the clearing, and 
buildings could be distinctly seen, and with a moderately power- 
ful spy-giass, cattle and vehicles could be distinguished mov- 
ing about.—— The London Photographie News says that 
Ag om rr who smoke in their rooms, may rest assured 
that this is the cause of the numerous failures which they deem 
inexplicable. ——lIt is suggested that every auctioneer 
ought to have a face that is for-bidding. The wife of 


























“ Wabashaw,” the well-known Sioux Chief, died lately at Fort | ham. 


Snelling, from starvation, voluntarily incurred because of the 
execution of her brother, one of the Indians lately h at 
Mankato.— The canals of Pennsylvania earned, last 
year, $251,581 and expended $258,001 —showing a loss of $6519. 
——A passenger, having hired a boat to take him across rather 
arough stream, asked the Irish boatman if any person was ever 
lost there: “ Niver,” replied Pat; “ me brother was drowned 
here last week, but we found him again the next day.”- 
The gold miners in British Columbia seem to be prospering. 
Yields of twenty or ne a day are reported. The 
small pox is sweeping off Whites and Indians a Beaver Lake. 
————Rear-Admiral Bosse has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the French naval division in the Gult of Mexico, in 
place of Vice-Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, recalled at hisown 
request. A waggish lawyer has started the grave ques- 
tion whether, in case children should be born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Tom Thumb, they can legally inherit property from their pa- 
rents, because of the Latin maxim de minimis non curat lex ; 
which, being interpreted, means that the “law takes no notice 
of small things.” John Quincy Adams, in one of his 
critiques comprised in Mr. Hackett’s book, remarks, oddly 
enough, that “ the great moral lesson of the traged of 
is, that black and white blood cannot be intermingled in mar- 
riage without a gross outrage u the law of Nature.’’—— 
——The old “ Hancock House,” situated on Beacon Street, 
Boston, is one of the curiosities of that place. Recently the 
land on which it stands has been sold, and it is now proposed 
to take the house down and set it up elsewhere in the city, 
thus fulfilling the letter but not the spirit of John Hancock’s 
will. Paul Morphy, whois in Paris, has given up chess- 
playing, at least for the present. —— According to the most 
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was a son of the Premier in 1782, who was created Marquis of 
Lansdowne in 1784. He was born in 1780, and would have 
been 83 in July next. The young lord studied in Edinburg 
under Dugald Stewart, and there mingled in the ecciety of 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Si Smith, and the Edinburg 
viewers, where he naturally imbibed liberal views. He gra- 
duated as M.A. at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1801. In 1803 
he was elected to Parliament. The abilities of the young lord at- 
tracted attention, and he was made Chanceller of the Exche- 

uer in the Fox and Grenyille Ministry, and was returned to 
Tt aenees as the representative of the University of Cam- 
bridge, in the place of Pitt. Lord Lansdowne held this new 
office for a short time. He was a a | advocate of negro 
emancipation in 1807, and again in 1814 and 1821. He fa- 
voured the repeal of the penal laws and Catholic emancipa- 
tion. He advocated free trade as early as 1820. In 1822 he 
moved a measure for the relief of Ireland, and in 1824 he 
urged the recognition of Brazil. In 1828 he was Home Se- 
cretary in the Canning Ministry, and Forcign Secretary under 
the Goderich Ministry. In 1841 he took office under Earl 
Grey, as Lord President of the Council. When Sir Robert 
Pee] was Premier for the first time, Lord Lansdowne led the 
opposition in the House of Lords, where he was distinguished 
for the qualities of courtesy, dignity, manliness, and frankness. 
In 1852 the Queen uested him to form a new Cabinet, but 
he suffered the reins of government to fall into the hands of 
Lord Aberdeen, contenting himself with a Cabinet position, 
without office. Of late years Lord Lansdowne had inclined to 
conservatism, satisfied with the progress already made, and 
unwilling to assist the slow processes of nature. The deceased 
Soraquie leswes a son and a married daughter. The former is 
Earl of Sherburne, and was called to the House of Lords in 
1856, in his father’s barony of Wycombe, after having been in 
Parliament since 1837, as member for Calne. 


GeNERAL Tuomas Evans, C.B., Con. 8isr Foor.—Our 
Canadian brethren devote much space to this veteran and 
distinguished officer of nearly seventy years’ oy. whose 
death, in his 87th year, occurred in Quebec on the 1ith inst., 
at the residence of his son-in-law, the Ven. Archdeacon Hell- 
muth. A paper before us states that he was born in Wolver- 
hampton, Staffordshire, in the year 1776. He entered the army 
in 1798, and continued in it for more than half a cen in 
active service, without any interruption. 'l hroughout his long 
career of service, he was rarely without a direct responsibility, 
and satisfactorily filled every possible position, regimen- 
tally and on the personal anc staff of distinguished 
officers. The scenes of his services were in the West Indies, 
South America, the Mediterranean, the jan campaign in 
1801 (medal) ; Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, the Canadas, in- 
cluding the whole late war with the United 8 , and in im- 
portant commands, including the administration of the a 
ment and command of the forces at Malta.—It was 
Evans who, in 1814, led ducted, on snow- 
shoes, through the wilderness, from New Brunswick to Que- 
bec, the 2nd battalion of the King’s Regiment, with 230 sea- 
men in charge for the lakes. 


Sir Sr. Vixcent Corton, Bart.—We have to announce 
the Ceath of this well-known sporting baronet, late of Mading- 
ley, in the county of Cambridge, who fi in the palmy 
days of the road, and was celebrated as the driver of “ The 
Age” coach between Brighton and London. He had long been 
in ill health, and was in his 62nd year. By his death the title 
becomes extinct. — 

At B 





hton, Mr. W. Beckett, of Kirkstall Grange; formerly 
and yer ae | for Ripon, and one of the prin- 
cipal members of the oldest banking establishment in Leeds.—In 
London, aged 87, Sir Henry Lushington, Bart. He was brother of 
Dr. Lushington, judge of the Court of Arches, and of Mr. C. Lush- 
ington, late M.P. for Westminster. He is succeeded by his eldest 
son, Hertry, of the Indian Civil Service, who is married and has 
issue.—At Shanklin, L W., General Sir W. G. Power, Col. com- 
manding the 10th B: eR. A. He served in Spain, Port and 
France, from 1808 to 1814, and was wounded at the sieges of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and of Burgos.—Suddenly, at Brombill, near Chippen- 
, aged 50, the Rev. H. Drury, Archdeacon of Wilts, and 
Chaplain to the House of Commons. He graduated in 1835 at 
Caius College, age and shortly afterwards became classical 
tutor to his college, having, in 1843, been Brown’s medallist for the 
Latin ode and epigrams. He was the editor of “ Arundines Cami,”’ 
a work which is held in high esteem.—At Middleham, Yorkshire, 
R. Bullock, a celebrated oem, He won the Derby on KX 
and the Goodwood and Doncaster Cups on Tim Whifler.—At the 
Grange, Bedale, Yorkshire, Rear-Admiral Wyvill.—At Carton, 
near ‘Daviin, Edward Fox Fitz Gerald, Esq., only son of the late 
Lord Edward Fitz Gerald.—At Chester, Sir Andrew Armstrong 
Bart., of Gallen Priory, King’s County, Ireland, aged 76.—At Nice. 
Col. Sir Ord Honyman, Bart.; at Lowbeeding, Col. Boldero; and 
at Ayston, Rutland, Lt. Gen. Fladyer, all Sonate of the Gren. 
Guards.—At the Cape of Good Hope, Dr. Ramsay, R.N., late Surgeon 
of H.M.8. Gorgon.—J. Coster, Bea. late Capt. 16th (Queen's) 
Lancers.—At Enington, county Tyrone, Col. Story, R.A.—On board 
H.M.S. Hawke, Lieut. Studdert, R.N.—On bis to India, 
Capt. Kaight, 19th Regt.—Commr. J. R. Pritchard, R.N., for some 
years ur-master at Colombo, Ceylon.—M. Barthe, a dis- 
tinguished Cabinet Minister, ander Louis Philippe. 


Appointments. 


Earl Stanhope, Viscount Hardinge, Lord Elcho, Sir Edmund 
Head, W. Stirltn, , H. Danby Seymour, and H. Reeve, Esqrs., to be 
Commissioners for enquiring into the position of the Royal Aca- 
demy and of the National Gallery, in relation te Art.—H. Colley 
Grattan, Esq, to be H.M. Consul at Teneriffe.—F. Thomson, Esq., 
now Oriental Sec to H.M. Legation at the Court of Persia, to 
be Sec. 
Sec.—The Prince of Wales has made the following appts. :—Sir W. 
Dunbar, Bart., M.P., to be Keeper of the Privy Seal; Sir W. J. 
Alexander, Bart., Q.C., to be Atty-Gen. ; the Duke of Newcastle, 
Sir W. Dunbar, Sir W. J. Alexander, Col. the Hon. SirC. B. Phipps. 
Lt.-Gen. Knollys, and Lord Portman, to form the Council o 
H. _—Mr. H.'B. Loch, ©.B., succeeds the late Mr. Pigott as 
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recent accounts from India, it appears that there are at pre- 
sent at sea, en route trom the East Indies to England, upwards 
of 180,000 bales.of cotton, which, when compared with the 
same period last year, shows an increase of about 50,000 bales. 
Many towns in England and Scotland are taking 
measures for celebrating the ce of Wales’s marriage-day. 


—_———_e- 


Obituary. 


Tue Marquis or Lanspowne.—One of the yo | ts of 
British aristocracy is just numbered with the , when it 
was whispered that a Dukedom, was to be conferred upon him, 
in Honour of the marriage of the Prince of Wales. But the 
deceased nobleman will live long in the esteem of his country- 
men, his unblemished public and private character, hi 
eminent abilities, and his distinguished patronage of Art and 
Literature, having contributed to make him universally popu- 
lar. The only reproach ever laid, justly or unjustl te his 
door was on account of his excessive attachment to his poli- 
— — the Melee og 7 Pet KG 
e deceased Marq’ enry Petty Fitz M ay 
D.C.L., F.R.S.,) was duecended from an old Irish , and 

















and W. J. Dickson, Esq., now a second Sec,, to be Oriental | the 


than the powder at present in use, and it may be recollected 
that this defect fora long time delayed the of rifled 
firearms. The smoke produced by Capt. Schultze’s gunpowder 
is of so light a specific weight that it disperses almost instan- 
taneously. This advantage, which was established in several 
German mines, will be appreciated by all conversant in sub- 
terranean works who are aware how much thick smoke adds 
to the difficulties of operations executed under ground. What 

rticularly induced the Government to turn its attention to 

. Schultze’s gunpowder is its cost price, which is about one- 
half that of ordinary powder. . If it can be introduced into 
use in the French army it will save the Government many 
millions of francs.—Paris Corresp. of the Times. 


A Caprars Fatits Back rnto THe Ranxs.—A rare in- 
stance of patriotic spirit has taken place in the Bristol Rifle 
regiment. Capt. Wright, who not only commanded one of its 
companies from the formation of the corps, but by his exer- 
tions and liberality was mainly instrumental in o 

fine and efficient force, has just voluntarily fallen into the 
rank and file of his own —— Mr. Wright finding that 
his health and avocations would not permit him to conve- 
niently bestow all the attention and time on the company that 
its perfect efficiency required, determined to resign his cap- 
ay but still to continue a member of the corps, and has 
set the example of shouldering his rifle in his former com- 
pany.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


A Goop Srrecu.—On the 18th of Nov., Sir § Cotton, 
en route to England, vid Jullundur, ecgented’ i M's 94th 
Regt. with new colours. A dinner was given to the General 
y the officers of the regiment. The cloth being removed, 

ajor Mercer, at present commanding the regiment, rose to 
propose the General's health :—* Gentlemen,—I rise to 
pose a toast in which I feel that every true soldier will joinin 
drinking with as ey A epee as Ido. Myself a soldier, the 
son of a soldier, and drilled by that same ayes vr w 
as my father’s pay-sergeant, had nursed me, so it is i 
with feelings of the most lively satisfaction that I find m 
ina tion to drink the health of so distinguished a soldier 
as or-General Sir Sydney Cotton, Every one who has 
served under Sir Sydney must feel conscious of os 
exertion on red goqs heer into all ranks that love for 

rotession which he himself pessaezee in 90 caine, Sar 

Sveryone knows,” continued the Major, turning to the 
eral, “that you, Sir Bydney, at a critical period of the empire, 
had the honour, and I must say it was an honour, even to 
Sir Sydney, to sit in conclave with two other unig piri, 
on whom hung the destinies of the empire. Gen it 
was to the wisdom, the energy, and the indomitable resolution 
of Sir Sydney Cotton, Sir Herbert Ed and 
General Nicholson, that the Frontier Force during the mutiny 
of 1857 stood firm, the wild and fanatic Mussulman tribes of 
the pprmer pire ay iarnong by an iron hand, mutiny in the 
force trod out with an iron ; and ata time when many & 
miscalled Briton was thinking of the river Indus as a means 
of flight, and of England as a home, this three 
thought but of the honour of Great Britain. , Sir, 
as you do, from an illustrious race, whether we r Ro- 
bert the Cavalier, Sir Willoughby the Commander-in-chief, or 
tho illustrious Combermere, the captor of ae 
Sydney, are inferior to none; and, iy a oy wi 
retire into private life, or whether ennobled at the 
hand of your sov , whose august authority you have so 
well upheld, you o! further employment, we feel sure that 
you will the motto of your * In utrdque 
Sortund paratus,’ Sir Sydney, we beg to drink your health, 
and a prosperdus voyage for yourself and family to your na- 
tive country.” . 


The death of Lt.-Gen. Burke is contradicted; but that of 
Lt.-Gen. Fludyer the promotions recorded last week. 
——Brigadier-Gen. W. C. Brown, late in command of the 2d 
Brigade at Aldershot, with Lt. Savory, 78th Highlanders, his 
aide-de-camp, was to proceed from by the last over- 
land mail for China ——The depot battalion at Chichester is 
to be abolished at the end of the financial year, and the regi- 
mental depots will be distributed among other battalions. 
——tThe Prince of Wales, who is honorary Colonel of the 
Civil Service Corps of Volunteers, has announced his inten- 
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War-Orrice, Jan. 30.—16th Ft: Paymr T R Griffiths, Ri Arttfl, 
to be Paymr, v Higginson, who ex. By the death of Gen 
G Power, the following Artil pros take place: Lt-Gen Turner to 
» Gen: jor-Gen Scott to be Lt-Gen; and Col. Blair to be Maj- 

en. 


P 
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Navy. 


It is expected that the estimates for 1863-4 will show a re- 
copadutonding (hebultdiapefentenl vensioasetbtinn totes 
su ngt to 
of his own, will probably succeed Mr. Watts as Con- 
structor of the Navy.—-Mr. John Penn, the eminent en- 
gineer of Greenwich, and Mr. Pole, F.R.S., have been added 
to the commiftee > Se See 

Armstrong an tworth gun.— Hannibal, 
to be commissioned at Portsmouth by a commander, and ‘at- 
tached to the Asia, steam- p, a8 a depot ship for the 
leave.——Letters from 





wernor of the Isle of Man. Mr. Loch, it will be remem-| has been ap) 
| ga ee in the hands of the Chinese, and very severely | been given by Admiral Kuper to Sub-Lt.:Griffith, of the 
treated, before the occupation of Pekin. alus.— Capt. Count Gleichen has 
: ee | es ee as 
rit jieutenant in P, probably proceed to — 
I Bh ot A new description of a yh appointed "'. = ‘ wich MY 
MPROVEMENT IN —A n i to Green 
Gunpowder, invented by Capt. Schultze, of the Prussian Ar- Broadhead ts now ta eotainand of the Steam-Reserve at Ports- 
tillery, has been submitted to the Emperor for his sagen. mouth, has seen and ——Mrs. Wat- 
tion. In consequence of the success which attended pre-| son, widow of Ss R. B. Watson, C.B., has been as- 
liminary experiments, made in presence of the inventor, the apartments in Hampton 
Government has determined to continue them on a larger me 
oe oealy “Tt ~ yt vpn FE Buryalus W'S De Ksatsow to Comet idote i 
wader at present in use; but the superfluous an rous mot to ; w 
pote are excluded by ad a new principle to them. Miller, H eT R Trefusis ; EJ Jermain to 
| the advan attributed to the new gunpowder are those of | 4lecto. 3 =e SD, » Bee: 3 ee SS 
being manufactured , and transported, withoutdan- | Dewntless; J Rairie to Busard — WHM to 
ger of explosion, until the moment when, by a last and rapid Pednrtdge te Bees: WP Ales A FE. athe 
| operation, it may be rendered fit for ch In| to Medina. 4 “ 
this respect the new powder will be to the opera-|  Promorioxs.—To be Commrs, Lts C O B Hall, T Williams, 
tives in the manufacture and transport of such adan-| W 8 De, Kantzow, E B H Franklin, F T Thomas, and St G 
gerous It fouls muskets and cannon much less | D’Arcy Irvine. 
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7 New Publications. 


Another novel by the indefatigable Miss Braddon has been 
republished here by the equally indefatigable Messrs. Dick and 
Fitzgerald. [It is called The Lady Lisle, and—alike in plot, con- 
struction, and style—is a story of genuine merit. Hitherto 
Miss Braddon has written liberally of love, marriage, and 
murder. In the present work, she discusses with enthusi- 
asm, murder, marriage, and love. The Lady Lisle is, however, 
superior to her previous novels, and marks the steady and 
buoyant growth of an imitative though brilliant mind. Its 
plot is reflected, as it were, from that of the “ Woman in 
White,” while its characters are like those poor relations of 
whom Charles Lamb remarked that “the guests think they 
have seen them before.” Major Granville Varney, the intel- 
jectual villain and the central figure of the story, is a kind of 
cross between Collins’ Cownt Fosco and Lytton’s Lord Lil- 
burne, while his wife is Becky Sharpe diluted. Neither of 
them, though, is more than merely sketched, and both, there- 
fore, seen improbable—as well in nature as in conduct. The 
other characters are mostly conventional—one only, Olivia 
Marmaduke, being real, human, and interesting. The pro- 
found defect of Miss Braddon’s writings is that of superficia- 
lity in thought and treatment. She reads human nature upon 
the surface merely, Her men and women figure very credita- 
bly on paper, but they lack that variety, and that complexity 
of motive and action which is peculiar to us miserable sinners. 
To depict the natural development of character, under 
the pressure of circumstances, is the genuine success 
of the true novelist—a success which Miss Braddon has 
not yet achieved. Neither time nor experience seem to 
affect her creatures of fiction, except as to age and costume. 
In this book, for instance, the lapse of fourteen years is made 
perceptible only in the girth of Major Varney’s waistcoats, 
and the colour of Claribel Walsingham’s dresses. The truth 
would seem to be that Miss Braddon, like that irrepressible 
scribbler Mrs. Henry Wood, thiaks too little and writes too 
much. It is, however, a consolation to believe that she is ra- 
pidly paling the ineffectual fires of the latter lady. Let us 
also hope that a higher sense of art, and a firm reliance rather 
upon her own powers than upon any models whatsoever, will 
hereafter enable her to produce stronger and truer works. 
The “Lady Lisle,” interesting and agreeable though it be, 
is but a tame imitation of the manner of Wilkie 
Collins—a hopeless ideal, seeing that “none but him- 
self can be his parallel.” Sir Walter Scott said that the 
“ Scottish Chiets” was the parent, in his mind, of the Waverley 
Novels ; and, by the same token, we think it but too evident 
that the “ Woman in White” has proved ia very many minds 
the parent of very many of the works of fiction current 
since the publication of that very remarkable story. We can- 



















































by being seen under the influence of gas-light alone, far less 
than is the usual fate of paintings thus subjected to a serious 
drawback. 


—__>———_ 
MR. PETHERICK ; THE WHITE NILE. 


Sir Roderick Murchison, on the 29th ult., addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—Under the title of “ Lady Travellers on the White 
Nile,” you published in your journal of the 28th of November 
an account of the researches of three ladies who were ascend- 
ing the White Nile above Khartum in a steamer which they 
had fitted out at some cost. At that time I was debarred from 
making their names known to od aggre At the last meet- 
ing of the Royal Geographical ety, however, in communi- 
cating one important result of this voyage, I expressed a ho 
that we geographers who were so much indebted to these lady 
travellers, might soon be made acquainted with their names 
and also with their lively letters. 1 am now happy to say that 
through the permission of their relative, Mr. John A. Tinne, a 
respected Fellow of the Geographical ger ( the bar is re- 
moved, and that eventually these letters wil! be published in 
our proceedings. 

In the meantime it may be stated that of these adventurous 

ladies, the eldest, Madame Tinne, and her sister, the Baroness 

van Cappellen, are daughters of the renowned Dutch Admiral 

Baron van Cappellen, who was the coadjutor of Lord Ex- 

mouth in the memorable capture of Algiers in 1816. The 

se of these ladies is Miss Alexandrina Tinne, who isa 
ritish subject. 

As the daughters and granddaughter of the chivalrous Dutch 
Admiral, these ladies seemed to have imbibed the spirit which 
he displayed in liberating Christian slaves. In the former let- 
ter alluded to attention was mesial called to the touching 
scene in which Miss Alexandrina Tinne procured the libera- 
tion of a negro family, forming part of a cargo of slaves, who 
had been torn from their native visege te Gears. marauders, 
mie, sate the guise of being traders of Khartum, pillage 
and burn villages and carry off the women and children into 



























and the broader forms of pleasent. The hyena is humourous 
because he laughs, and the ile because he weeps; the 
supposed animosities of the Cassowary towards the inoffen- 
sive missionaries of Timbuctoo will ever render that unfortu- 
nate bird, which, in reality, is by no means carnivorous, a by- 
word and a among men. What, then, is it which 
leads us to make fun of doctors? We consider bishops mo- 
derately well for playful satire because they wear 
—_ eeves, pos %- his ts eh encounter — 
ic = op of lyric haved with a quaint- 
table to his Aotcrigay:: sate again, may be 
laughed at, because they seem to exist for no other very im- 
portant purpose. But doctors are very useful men: they dress 
as the rest of the world dresses, and their drugs have been 
found of service to sick people in many well-authenticated in- 
stances. Why is a doctor to be refused the serious mention 
which we accord to the soldier or the stockbroker ? 

We have no hesitation in replying that doctors are ludicrous, 
because they are the depositaries of a tradition which does not 
deserve respect, and the professors of a science which has as 
yet no claim to the title. These may seem hard works, but on 
examination they will perhaps be found to be not so hard as 
they look. That the traditions ot the faculty are by no means 
precious heirlooms, few modern ) peace would deny. The 

on in the time o 


medical our. org ye was 
as far behind its generation in energy and disposition to 


learn, as if it had by some accident omitted a century of exis- 
tence, and had given up all hopaof poet fl its ground. 
The ice of medicine wag as much guesswork as it was in 
the days of Hippocrates; the theory was dogged conserva- 
tism ; and so low was the estimation in-which the professors 
of the art were publicly held, that there were times at which 
pure quackery absolutely carried away the whole nation for 
months — till the imposture could be sustained no 
longer. T is no instanve on record of resistance to im- 
provement so absolutely persevered in, as that which the his- 
wry of the medical oo supplies. It is but fair to say 
that the spirit has wed; and public opinion is changing 
with it. A visitor to Paris a few months ago might have seen 
a play of Moliére acted at one theatre, in which doctors are 
represented as sycophants and impostors; while at another 
one oO renc eces was ormed, in 
of the best of modern French pi performed, i 
which a doctor is the good angel of the drama, and the em- 
bodiment of practical sense. But can any one at this 
moment serious) are that there is such a thing as a 
science ot ? What there is, is this. There are a 
few facte-a very few—distinctly known, and beyond the 
reach of controversy; and the number of them increases 
but slowly, if it increases sensibly all. There is a 
pharmacopea he — the = — no three men, 
com) > it which, whatever agreement 
there tis, is derived from simple iricism. There is a 
vast amount of chemical research, which appears to bring 
me ea ep 
a num! organic laws to which itis powerless 
afford the test clue. It maybe urged, that all true 
science is on empiricism. So it is; but does any true 
science end with it? Oan the doctors point to any one new 
law of their which they have laid down trom the 


ivity. 
“ne filowing is an extract which I have been permitted to 
take from the last letter of Madame Tinne, which was finished 


on her return to Khartum, and isa description of the environs 
of Gondokoro :— 


“T have not told you that, except for the illness of Alexine, we 
liked Gondokoro very much. There was a beautiful terrace be- 
lo to a house the Tyrolese missionaries had built, and de- 

on account of illness. Such fine citron and trees! 
We went an excursion of four hours before Alexine was ill to what 
they call the mountain Ballaria, over a rich plain with fine trees, 
numerous flocks of cows, sheep, and goats, and many villages, 
with pens ee day and night, as long as their 
corn las' They have a ft by turns in every village. are 
a fine, warlike-race, but rather quarrelsome. e also went a tri 
with the steamer to see if it was true that the river was not navi- 
gable higher up than Gondokoro. e went about five hours’ 
steam, but then it got too shallow, and as we could proceed no 

, we came home. 

“ As to fin the source of the Nile, people here laugh at it. 
Once past the river Sobat, there are a hundred streamlets running 
into the Nile. At Gondokoro there is rain every day for six or 
eight months—not constant rain, but such showers! that there 
does not seem a want of any othersource. As to mountains, there 
are some further ty we saw them at a distance, but nothing 

¢ a great European chain. They rise abruptly 
from a sandy or watering plain.” 


was conservative and stupid ised racti- 
not wonder that Miss Braddon has felt the influence of such| It may surprise man that these ladies, who have | ca) world; now on b is willing’ tyne tiny orins tre res- 
an acute thinker and delightful artist; but for her own sake, SS eee Se Nile into Central 


and that of literature to which she is an ornament, we earnestly 
hope that she may, sooner or later, find out her own peculiar 
pathway, and ever afterward walk securely therein. 


pected for their labours, even if ——_ are gently twitted with 

a It is the —s all — pursuits ; yal 
gress, a tendency to , is an unfailing guarantee o 
enlightenment. It may Be safely asserted that the profession 
made the roe Bom, pad during the last twenty 

is that of farming ; the word farmer, which used to 

with simpleton, is now mentioned as if 


no mention of Mr. Petherick, who had ed them in his 
voyage to Gondokoro. This seems to explained by the 
fact, announced by Mr. 8. W. Baker ina letter 
that Mr, Peth » hav’ met with disasters on the river, 
through a continuous wind and incessant rain, had sent 
all his boats back to Khartum, save one, and was 
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A different, though not a less meritorious novel, called Tuaec- 
tics, or Cupid in Shoulder-Straps, reaches us from the press of 


intelligent and decidedly sensible in the 
Mr. G. W. Carleton, of this city. In these fifing times of war, |}, jand to Gondokoro. It is, therefore Bn Ay egy eyed sound. Bid pe hep mth ape do dng chop 
itle of nents fail »P shorter and has discovered in chloroform 4 source of 
the title of this book cannot fail to attract attention, nor will | gram, announcing the death of this bold traveller and his| blessing to the human race which will compare with any since 
it be found at all unpleasant to contemplate the ludicrous side | spirited wife by drowning, is inaccurate. Dr. » Who | the invention of steam. The legitimate gratitude of mankin 
of martial life, as here represented. The story of “Tactics” is pee as eee bee ‘magn and is - ic, | is attested by the fact that there is not « single novel or drama 
prettily written, and lighted up with spirit and humour. It goateted. wide Oe wory an Neen Mg argh = yay ot modern times in which a practising burgeon plays the pat 
will, however, interest rather from its graphic descriptive pas- B » exp his disbelief in the published ver-| * * Jt would neither be true to say that there has been no 
sages than from any peculiar excellence in the numerous per- | sion of Petherick’s death and s he was killed 


sons it introduces to the reader’s notice. Among these persons 
we are inclined to admire the handsome, quick-witted, and na- 
tural Isagone Smith. Her lover, Lieutenant Mera, is also a 
very well drawn, and agreeable character. Some of their as- 
sociates, however, are simply tiresome and despicable. One 
in particular, a certain Lieutenant Saberin, is very stupid, and 
aggravates his natural stupidity by writing some of the worst 
verses we ever remember to have seen. Lieutenant Burlyton 
we laugh at and with; and Mrs. Maryglot (proper for Poly- 
glot, perhaps) we welcome generally ; though, like all learned 
ladies, she is occasionally incomprehensible. The rest of the 
butterflies are good enough in their way—the females being 
more natural than the males. The faults of the story are 
those incident to a volatile, half-educated mind, unable to ma- 
nage its own treasures. It contains a swarm of quotations | fore the rains begin, he proposes there 
—some of which are laughably incorrect—a swarm of italicised with oan Se oc“ oe season ; and, after 
words, alwaysasign of the inexperienced writer—and aswarm jake Victoria Nyanza, he will pe 3a to paucangtony ae 
of execrable puns. Also it inclines towards puffery of American 
authors—one of the rhymsters of the day being, for example, | ing the head waters of the Sobat in the Gaka try, des- 
ludicrously characterized as at once “ the Homer of America,” ae i Se into the White Nile. (See Arrowsmith’s 
and “the Horace of his age.” It is noticeable too, that some of | “7. aP.° 
the women talk Latin and French quotations at each other- | exp! 
The pathetic passages are earnest and tender. Altogether, | Ker has the hearty good wishes of all geographers. 
“ Tactics” is an agreeable teresting without a5 eal 
anaes atte A WORD ON DOCTORS. 
There is among mankind so general and resistless 
ment that doctors may be fairly made f a 
Hine Acts. possible to help believing that there must be some for 
the conviction. For the most part, a comic settles 
We invite attention to a cabinet picture by Professor Weir, | round things by the merest chance, and the finer shades of 
of West Point, now on exhibition at Mr. Kneedler’s (Goupil's). | humour exclude all 
The subject is a Novice Taking the White Veil, before an altar 0 Ee et That monk- 
in an Italian church. The principal group is composed of the | “> 


and her mother. In the back-ground is But 

te ogre, with the oe ri re |e tree ea a aE 
Ing ] ng Se, at nee Me wrerklnctente | cat, end tho Petar beer sdapted thes S Denk. conte —how they were starved to death, or stabbed, or 
meritorious end pleasing, while as regards colour, it of buns, they at once laid open to remark incers, or struck on the 


medicine in the last twenty years, 
it of the influence of the va- 

rious schools. progress has been entirely in 
one direction—that of abandoning physic, and placing more 
confidence in nature; and the Homceopaths and the rest have 
had a great deal to say to it. Professional have at last 
begun to be less of their ts. 8 as it may ap- 
the healing art so 
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with all his , by the negroes, or by hisown , who, 

to cloak thelr ering spread the report of his pooh gays Nile. 

next post probably solve this painful mystery, but 

if it should berg gf prove true that the adventurous Pe- 

has lost hi , the council of the Royal Geographical 

ee aie wenn ane, eniaped to His. Bates 08 Ge Stew 
my 


Petherick. Mr. 8. W. Baker, 
sportsmen by his work, The 
tracks 





to an age when dissection was an 
infant art, and morbid anatomy a study hardly dreamt of —, 


—_—.——_—— 


WHO AND WHAT ARE THE LONDONERS? 


The returns of the Registrar-General are full of interest, and 
will afford feasts of facts to future historians. If the office had 
been an early English institution, we should have read the 
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He becam( 
, for 0 
head with a pole-axe, or drowned in wine, or how fell on | foreign. Never did the tide of a fashionable, but not the less | haughty, admired—but we are ashamed of wetting, M. Hug. Bett 
the battle-field pierced with arrows or covered ph og to real, success flow on amid such unanimous expressions of ap- | with such crude notions. epee Donn to ~j— 
or host their heads on the scaffold, But, with the single excep- | probation as those which have followed the appearance ofthis | and did. It would add to the Sir Page W — ; 
thon of the Plague, we are ignorant of the manner of death of | most talented of modern artistes, who is so completely and so | should weep over the story, pronounce the tor to bea alle: 
xhe millions who have gone before us. We bear, too, occa- | agreeably La Mode, that Malle. Patti’s friends and admirers | Saintly hero, and beg to put up a monument to him at Sir. P.’s their Ce 
sionally of numbers—of Jack Cade’s immense mob,—the mob, | in England wil], we are sure, us this appeal to | own € se in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. not M ‘cher meu 
300,000 song, under Wat Tyler,—of a million of men perish- | their souvenirs, which perhaps ought not to have been intro- | Hugo oblige us? He is quite at liberty to introduce, as neces. [ij {the abo 
ing in the wars of the White and Red Roses,—of thousands | duced, apropos of the February fashions, to a few very brief sary to the , & History Oy ene 0 Ae 
ing im Welsh, Scottish, and French battles; but we have | observations upon which we at once . «| peerage, a undred of satire on the Court of te Chie 
no definite knowledge of local populations. We may judge} Walking dresses and visiting dresses are very h trim- | cery, and a general demolition of the character of England oon be 
of the interest that future will take in the reports of the | med when are not composed of plain . When | For all that, he will make a glorious book, which, in spite of > ny | 
registrar of our own times by that we should feel could we | the stuff itself is very stout trimming may be dispensed with ; | # great deal of the same kind, Mr. Punch affirms Les Misérables Peachy fi 
tarn to a record of the annual births, deaths, and marriages of | however, even very thick m are frequently so richly | to be.— Punch. a a 
the Plantagenet period. ornamented as to stand almost alone when made up. e eee Beckett D 
But the Registrar might give us still more curious informa- | trimmings consist, according to the nature of the dressand) POLITICS UNDER GUISE OF ART. ae ied 
tion. It is not enough for us to know that there are upwards | taste of the wearer, of narrow guipure, narrow blond, silk Imperial View of our Great Exhibition. nould be 
-of three millions of human beings in London. We would in-| ruchings, and sometimes, for evening costume, of very exten- ; nison is 
guire whence do they come? How many of these are Scotch | sive ruchings of blond or tarlatan edged with black, and occa-| |The Moniteur contains a report of the speech delivered by HM"). 5 
ndoners, how many Welsh, how many Irish, and subdivis- | sionally coloured satin favours. the Emperor Napoleon on Sunday, the 25th ult., at the distr. BMY 
ionally, how are the counties in London ? The fashion is at a standstill as to bonnets, of which the | bution of awards to the French exhibitors at the International , 
A large proportion of the ation of London should be | shape seems fixed for a time, but for a short time only, rest | Exhibition. The speech was preceded by an address from 
looked upon as picked men, every day the ranks are | assured, fair dames! For what is more fickle than the fashion ! | Prince Napoleon, as President of the Imperial Commission, in ns 
recruited from the most promising sons of country families; | Feathers are literally in the ascendant as ornament, although | the course of which he alluded to the extrao wogheer 
comparatively few are Londoners propex The skilled me- | they ate arranged in different ways, and on many of the | made b in artistic taste and execution, and di the Let 
chanic whose indentures have just expired makes for n ; | chapeau, to which generally offer a contrast as to colour. | that if French manufacturers wished to maintain their former Jijco™P _— 
the tradesman who wishes to take his son in partnership |The short month of February will not outlive the velvet bon-| Supremacy they must redouble their efforts, and y eos 
sends him first for a few years’ experience in London; the | nets, which for the present season are light in colour: violet, | watch those of other countries. The Prince also the “qe - 
country attorney articles his son to a London solicitor. The | cream, rose, blue, and lilac are met with in profusion at the | English Commissioners for their kind hospitality to the French Mt is th 
chances are ten to one that the most courageous, energetic, | best modistes’. Commission, and stated that the relations of the latter with the ss 
self-reliant of these young men settle in London and work} Morning Drest—Robe of dark blue moire antique, edged | foreign juries had been of the most sati character, Tbe of 
their respective ways to competence; the more yielding na- | with a wide band of black velvet ; each breadth is ornamented | The Emperor then addressed the Assembly in the following cimens _ 
tures return to their native towns. The population of London | with a velvet band, cut to a point at the bottom and trimmed | speech :— ery HO f 
is recruited, too, by those whom death or ortune has turned | with guipure. The bands are made to ap to turn over at} “Gentlemen,—You have worthily represented France ae 
adrift to seek new homes. In due time all these people be-| the waist, thus producing the effect of a uine. The cor-|abroad. I thank you for having done so, for Universal Ex- =e re 
come Londoners. They are absorbed into the mighty mass, | sage and the —_ form two points in front, like the bands | hibitions are not mere bazaars, but manifestations of ae — 
and are never prominent upon its surface ; but they are on it, | on the skirt of the dress. the and genius of nations. The state of society ye- ~~ ‘ite 
nevertheless, and help to give new impetus to it. Toilet de Bal.—This white dress is of tarlatan over silk, and | veals i by the more or less advanced degree of the various ip Tal 
Could we inquire at every shop-door in any of our principal | has three narrow fluted flounces round the edge of the skirt,| elements of which it is composed, and, as all progress ad- 705, Num 
streets, we should find that few of their owners were bred or | the twoat the bottom being in light blue silk, and the white | vances in the front, the examination of a single one of the - bout tv 
born in London. Take the sunny side of Oxford Street, with | one above serving asa relief to the blue silk , edged | multiplied productions of in suffices to enable us to ee 
its broad white pavement and boundary of bright shops, its | with narrow blond, forming the chief ornament of the dress. — the civilization of the country to which it belongs. p icles 0 
roar of ing omnibuses and flash of cabs. That bald-|'The co is decollete, plaited, and trimmed with a flating us, when at the present day we discover a simple object of Pa ht 
headed old gentleman, with his elbow resting on his window- | of blue tarlatan. The coiffure is arranged a la Maintenon ; a/| art of ancient times, we j from its greater or lesser per- d Scan 
frame, fifty years ago guarded his father’s sheep from wolves | flower, placed just above the forehead, serves as a support for | fection with peat gested history it is connected. If it de- middle @ 
oa a Welsh mountain. His next-door neighbour is the son of | this a The back hair is disposed en catogan. | serves our adm: , it is certain that it dates from an epoch f the Ri 
an innkeeper in a Scottish village; the next the son of a Suf- i .—Robe of puce-coloured moire antique, orna- | when well-established society was in arms, in elocution, wh the 
folk sailmaker. This jeweller’s father was a a mented with two black guipures, the lower one horizon- | in science, and in art. It is, , not indifferent for the Gallo-Re 
farmer. This grocer could tell of nights at sea on his | tally upon the skirt at a certain distance above the fluted | task reserved to France to have placed before the eyes of Ev- rthent 
Spire jaing bows ot Suan. The owner of those fes- | flounce on the , of the same material as the dress, the up- | rope the produce of our industry ; it alone, in fact, testifies to of Schell 
toons of fretted lace, so deftly on backgrounds of gor-| per one en guii . Square corsage, with guipure plas-| the state of our moral and political condition. : peared 
ry velvets, owns quaint, , pebble-paved Shrewsbury | tron. The co: itself and the sleeves are richly trimmed} “I thank you for your en and for your perseverance in 
or a birthplace. Yon furrier, whose sables and ermines a| with narrow black guipure. rivalling a country which had taken the lead of us in certain 
monarch might envy, calls Poland his “faderland.” Here} Head Dress.—The front hair is arranged on each side in two} branches of labour. Behold, then, realized at last that for- 
-and there we should find shops occupied by men whose fathers | rolls, and carried behind so as to pass ye ey back hair | midable invasion of the British soil so long predicted! You : 
had lived ia them before them; but the instances would be | and still leave a ringlet to fall forwards. holly, with | have crossed the Channel; you have Say sees your- scolala 
proportionately rare. Or take one of the narrow, dingy back | red berries, furnish the ornament. The back hair forms three | selves in the capital of England; you ve ly eal 
streets, with its perspective hazily in another back | thick rolls, fastened by an amber comb.—Le Follet. wrestled with the veterans of industry. This has Bison 
Seen, Cpe ip Wee Cate caper Se Be 0 penpatune “pastes re not been without its , and to-day I come to award re- Perey 
eclipse.” The song that tailor is humming, as he sits sewing STORY OF AN EARL. compense to the brave. of war which has no 1741, Se 
close to the window to catch all the light ee victims, has more than one it. It excites a noble emula- pon De 
His little yellow-haired daughter is humming it, too, as she| Mr. Punch invites M. Victor Hugo to read the report of the | tion, leads to those commercial treaties which bring In 1770 
comes out of the house on her road to school, close by. But| case in which their brother nobleman, the Earl of Egmont,| closer to each other, and dissipates international ane. ia 
the book in her hand is English, and it is unlikely she | seeks to recover certain property from the representatives of a| without weakening the love of country. Out ot these material tndre @ 
will ever know more of Germany than the and tales her | solicitor named Tierney. There are some points in the story | exchanges arises a still more precious of ideas. Such | 
father tells her. On the floor abdve the tailor, lives a widow’s | which would enable M. Victor Hugo to frame another of those| If strangers may envy us many useful we have also is know 
cap-maker, that is to say,a worn-out little man, who daily | marvellous mixtures of poetry, prose, and prosing which be is | much to learn from them. You must, in fact, have been struck 
plods from milliner’s shop to d ’s shop, all over London | pleased to consider as novels. Mr. Punch, having some little | in England by the unrestricted liberty allowed to the manifes- Ax E 
and its suburbs, with a , Shiny, shabby leather-co- | weakness in favour of conventional proprieties, will not fore- | tation of all opinions as well as to the development of all in- leat Bene 
‘vered basket, nearly as big as himself, to sell the muslin mys- | stall the judgment of Sir Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor, or | terests. You have observed the order in oor het 
teries made by his wife and her out-door assistants. ‘1‘his man | even direct that J what to do; but merely for the benefit | the midst of lively discussions and of the dangers of competi- ht wh 
is the only Londoner proper in the house, for the second-floor | of M. V. ler in gratitude for the pleasure Mr. P. has| tion. It is because English liberty always respects the prin- for hee 
bene by a journeyman joiner and his wife, from Hamp- | experienced in reading the readable portions of Les Misérables | cipal basis upon which society and power rest. From this own. 
ton. rte tuner next door comes from Can .|(a grand book yes, , and you are quite wrong and/| very fact it does not destroy, it improves; it carries in its - 
He came to town long to work under one of the very rude, Edi ), will indicate to him the phase most} hand not an incendiary torch, but one that sheds light around, to touch 
“makers ;” and, by a tion not unnatural, has into | likely to be attractive to M. Hugo. and, in private undertakin, dividual energy, displaying thereaft 
a tuner. Canterbury would be no field for him now. He These wes s Grunben antl velger Masi of Egmont, who liked | itself with indefatigable zeal, the Government from be- we obje 
dreams sometimes of the cathedral, the shadow-flecked clois- | low Cider Cellars (happily extinct), and worse. He aS ee ee gth of a nation. body of 
ters, the ancient ays, the red-coat-dotted streets, the bed fetch eotstes, bat they Were lempely epoumbered. He had | Thus, of thing, it leaves to each the the sles 
¥ pastures and still waters, but means to die a Londoner. | a solicitor and friend, named Tierney. According to the alle-| responsibility of his own acts. It is on vention 
is two rooms are on the ground-floor: they are curiously of the present Lord Egmont, the solicitor, an Irishman, joys that wonderful activity, that absolute indepen- describe 
aded with pieces of green baize, odd cases o like | who managed the pi , gave the objectionable Earl but | dence w she possesses. son), in 
dipty cha, and showing musical instruments enshrined within, | little money, represented there was no more, and spent! “France will also achieve it when we shall have sojourn 
bags, with the tips of violin sticks peeping out of | the more, of which there was a great deal, in improving the | the bases establishment of perfect (thou 
their necks, tuning forks, rings of wire and catgut. The first-| estates and nes Oe Se ate This surreptitious | Let us, then, strain all our energies to imitate pro tid 
floor over them is advertised as “furnished apartments to| philanthropy was rewarded, in Tier- | examples, imbibe incessantly sound political and commercial make m 
let,” and changes occupants nearly every week. The second- ee eee byt A asap in which the objection- unite in one same idea of conservation, and stimu- his 
floor is tenanted by landlady who, to the scanty t| able Ear] gave the estates, of whose value he was unaware, to | late indi SS ee ae r honour 
gained from the | of these apartments, adds that of stay- | his friend and solicitor. Then the Tower of London ob! all that is beautiful and useful. is your task. Mine shal! The Ki 
making. She is the widow of a Government clerk, who was | took fire, the objectionable Earl caught cold in looking at it,| be constantly to follow the wise of public opinion muscul 
tempted from the heathery wolds of Yorkshire, by the offer of and did not cure himself by a course of low pleasures, in| as a guide for im ts, and to from ve sstonial 
an appointment worth £80 a-year. And so on from house to| which he t consolation for the misfortune to his coun- the which you have to follow. Thus 7 He insi 
house. Rs) made way for another Earl. The estates were | one will have fulfilled his duty, and our passage on this nation,” 
The focussing of foreigners in the district of Leicester- by Mr. Tierney, who gave them to his own , and | will not have been useless one, as we shall have bequeathed menos 
square has been often remarked; and there are courts with | went where the solicitors go. The Egmont 'y, | to our children works accomplished and fruitful truths use 0 li 
Freee On an caniany Bib 6 © am. The early | after a long time, ver t was not by | raised upon the ruins of decayed prejudices and of hatred for than I 
education and impressions of all these men would imbue their | any means for their benefit, hold of evidence which is a/| ever entombed. begged 
lives with distinct tints ; butin woul Sed the point, state what Mr. Punch, who has no| “TI shall not conclude without thanking the Imperial Com- prised 
be generalities which would be shared by all, and quiver in | knowledge and forms no judgment in the matter, given | mission and its President for the enlightened zeal with which his sat 
the hearts of all alike; for although every man is | as their case, and pray to have the objectionable Earl's will Sar ergot the Prench Exhibition, and for the impartial me as § 
unlike all others ; all men, taken ble each other. | u The people who took Mr. (or Sir Edward | spirit of justice which has resided over the rewards. assente 
Nor are their several nationalities and provincialisms , for he succeeded to a doctor’s baronetcy) are of course | It is a new claim which they have acquired to my confidence battery 
Sores che wore wie re non (a sep teememad mem ieee cane zm 
man ves in London, he w es way to e th to itnesses, int ou note, FMR nike ET te 
Welsh chapel in Jewin-crescent, where there is & Welsh con- M. Victor instead of allowing the Income of the| Txx Rise or tur Dextons—Perhaps the fortune a 
. where the Welsh language is spoken with the | estates to be wasted upon Cider Cellar blackguards and the | which has attended on the Denisons in . and pro- a powe 
hy of the dow Cader Idris, and where he is sure to . Tierney much of it to the estates, “turned a| gress” to opulence and title has seldom or never been sur- & 
see the latest arri from his native land. And so, too, with | desert into a garden,” and made a respectable tenantry. passed. Re iatedin, tinea ties tone pee = 
the natives of other countries. There are Scotch, French,| Now, we should not think of suggesting any details to a; of Denbies, the wealthy banker, whose married the § 
German, Bavarian, ish, Greek, Russian, Swedish, and but we should like to know how this story strikes | late Marquis of Conyngham, the especial favourite of George _— 
Swiss chapels in London, quite as ly attended. the Victor Hugo. Suppose we accept it as truly set out, and |IV., and whose grandson wore the coronet of Lord Londes- Buildes 
me weg Sens turn to Hotapur Club as to a | then go to work. This Tierney, regarded in a novelist’s point | borough, was the son of poor parents in Leeds. He tra- . 
read the Alnwick Mercury and Journal fiw, bo ns Nobody will say that | velled up to town asa with one of the ten-horse car- Cur 
fore the Times. The Registrar-General might tell us the exact | money ought to be spent in debauchery, no man but | riers’ w then in sometimes riding, and at other §§ fom P 
composition of the sinewy, stalwart, enterprising population | will endeavour to prevent that. Theo, how much er that | times ee SA, LYE eh up — 
called Londoners. a happy peasantry should live in clean cottages than that an | by the hope (in which he was scarcely disappointed) that he ndo 
—_.—_—— Earl ond wallow tn disty pleasures “The Desert and the Saris Gat Ge net lees Bae with gold. His son pd 
7 . Garden ” is at once a title for a chapter. As for the machinery, something more than a mere millionaire. 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. M. Hugo sees it all as he reads these lines—the man created Antiur Dee, oan Seo. we nae hot, he 
Now that the formalities of New Year visitings are over, the | Lord nt in 1733 had turned a Tierney of that ~ of the Speaker of Her Majesty's faithful Commons, now and ie 
more serious occasions for the display of dress, and the conse- | the here ho Ges eene heey of nanan, t was | by virtue of his office “the first Commoner” in theland. His § ‘hat, 
quent encouragement of “ decorative art,” consist in soirees | accepted, but worked out brutally, until the father, John Wilkinson, was a dyer, at Leeds, who changed § Publis! 
at the soirees at the Ministers’, soirees in the families | appeared, who resolved upon a nobler revenge. That his name—whether with or without leave and licence from an 
of distinction (no longer confined to one particular faubourg), sons Roeagh © stzees of cottages, but they have been | Royalty pat ge ye epg yg the Ne 
and soirees aux Italiens, where, however, Mdlle. Patti, during | wrenched the Egmonts. t how about keeping them | maternal uncle, a cloth merchant of who had risen 9 © ha 
the time she is en scene, gains an unsought triumph over the | for one’s own family? Here is an oppertanity Sor a ssene of from the ranks, and carried on a most successful trade with § ross 
more material attractions offered by what would be | self-examination and resolve. Then, as , comes some | Portugal. Tee a tastatitares ey 
subjects of interest, the exquisite toilets of the fair habituees,|love. A beautiful an Irish darling, but, alas, a riages, by the furmer of which he became father-in-law of one 
who always comprise a numerots selection from the most | and the secret idol of 's earliest , was to a | Speaker phy mq age Ph, OL, 
portion of the Parisian population, native and | ball at the Castle, A member of the family, young, | father of another Speaker, the present Mr. ohn E. Denison. 
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—_ . . ja. |} der one arm a h roll of , with seals affixed, en- | we steamed out of the dimly lighted place into the dawn, and 
7 Be became Lord of Oo Rane of Caen ote aA Oe dexeed “" Treaty of Cuatinesea,” and under the other an enor- | at 1 P.M. the train arrived at Les Arcs, a place some 20 miles 
0 I eee a eced one of his sons married to the daughter of a| mous book marked “ Account-book, Germany.”—Letier from | east of Toulon, where the railway ends, and diligence travel 
ates, out nuse, and chosen Speaker of the House of Commons ; | Berlin, Jan. 27. ling begins. Here the baggage was removed from ory nd 
ms ua cr, Bishop of Salisbury; a third, Governor Tux G 8 ‘Tres—There is a brisk busi-| bling eae at pee They had hardly driven 
nother, v4 Ay AIETY OF SERIOUS TIMES.— 4 
P's australia ; and a in the —- oa. —— ness doing in the publication of novels, which fall from the | to the extent of a stage, when it was perceived that some ot 
.M of their Colleges, ne ag a what older than any | Press like leaves from autumnal trees, but not to perish so | the country to be passed through was entirely under water, 
aces. femother member eame J y> rows son of very p2or|seon. That such works should be in so lively demand sur- | and the d brought up near a stream which had over- 
nont of the above mentioned aed ana ‘une in the law, and rose | Prises some good folk, and it surprises us that they should be | flowed its banks some 300 yards on this side and that, leaving 
han. ents ay | an ee Common Pleas.’ He inar- | Surprised thereat. In troublous times men seek refuge from | the coping of a bridge high and dry, but the road to it on 
nd. ‘0 be Chief mrpgee Se idow left her own and her husband’s | 8ctual evils in the contemplation of inary ones that befel | either side hidden beneath. The villagers of a village hard 
te of fggpied a0 heiress: an a wh ‘married a member of the |the heroes and heroines of fiction, and their relations and | by, notwithstanding the rain, had come out to gaze at us and 
ables roperty to ® great niece, who dition of his assuming the | friends and attendants. This is why theatres and kindred | witness our distress, and men were hired of them to go for- 
ealthy —_ a —. ~ tong the chats of Mr. Edmund places are so thronged in days of civil wars and social con-| ward with sticks to ford the way. This side the bridge was 
pame of Der J — is so familiar to our readers as| Vulsions. As Hazlit says, it is we who are Hamlet. The Pa-| passed well, the water just covering the forewheels, but be- 
Beckett wee by ety — Bell at Westminster. It risian managers did a rousing business at the very time when | yond was a torrent, and che flood rushing impetuously across: 
pe inventor that = ike resent day the name of | the guillotine was doing so vast an one in the tragic line, cut-| the road carried great logs and stones with it in its course. 
should be — ann’ about as Smith in Lon- ting off the heads of the “shrieking classes” at fearful rates. After some difficulty this was got over too, and we thought 
d by Denison is 1 Wal — bell in it is | It was when the Black Death was swee ing off th our ended. A collection was made for the pioneers, 
istri. don, oF ne in es, a Her Majenye oa 9 weekly from the population of the City of the Lily, that cer-| whe returned as we proceeded; but lo! a few miles further 
ional faszely met w other parts o} y E. W._ | tain lively ladies and gallant gentlemen gathered together to | on a fresh flood in the way, at least half a mile across, 
from ~_| make war on Black Care, by telling novels, as is recorded in | where the raised causeway was completely hidden, and the 
mn, in PoRcELAIN.—The construction of the first building of the very choice Italian in “ Boccaccio’s Tales of Florence and the | trunks of the olives on either side of the way, entirely, in moat 
new Sévres — manufactory, which is beg wre iD} Arno.” That we should have heaps of novels, therefore, in | cases, submerged, leaving the branches as it were growing out 
cared une park of Bt, Cloud, is, sot G on the point of being | these our country’s doleful days, is the most natural thing in | of the water. Our drivers, having gained courage from the 
rmer pompleted. While the is A. placed, the internal a the sae on in accordance with the best precedents.— — “Oo = st — my and. were soon up —. 
fully [prangements are being effected, buildings destined for) __ Poston r. orses ies. e forewheels e , aD 
the ovens and are going on with great expedition. - finally one of the horses, with shorter lege than the rest, took 
A. It isin the part of the building fronting the park that the mu-| A New Quaprurep.—A new quadru has been disco- | to pom homes Hod while the water rushed in upon us under the 
h the seum containing three complete collections will be installed. | yered in and an agent of the French Academy of| door, swamping the carriage up to the seats, upon which the 
cter, [aE The first is composed of porcelain ; the second ——_ Sciences has forwarded to that body an account of it. It be- passengers gathered up their legs and squatted Turkish fash- 
wing [™gcimens of French ; and the specimens of the manufac- | jnngs to the genus Indris, and is described as having a snout| ion. The rain still continued, and I was fearful lest we should 
tory o- oe — ——— ny A —ee ~ —- eae Ses of ‘S feet Se lapdog, Nn .~ v4 the = bei: get into a deeper place where the other horses might take to 
js one 0 e most ancient arts w , origin an a it jet t. ur is long and | swimming. 
_ ves itself in the night of time. In 2600 before the Christian | woolly; its paws, or rather hands, are bare and black; the} However, the vehicle came safely out of this difficulty, an@ 
ns of (ay e™ the Chinese had porcelain manufactories. At Babylon, in | fourth finger is the longest ; the thumb of the hind paws (re-| arrived at nightfall at Frejus, a little town at the foot of a 
~~ the reign of , enamelled bricks were », and | p the great toe) is very thick and flattened. whole | mountain over which the road to Nice passes. Here holes 
al Egyptian pottery of the same period has been discovered. In measures eighty ai centimetres, fifteen of which be-| were drilled in the bottom of the vehicle to let out the water, 
ad. (200, Talcis invented the potters’ wheel in Greece ; and in | jong to the tail. e cry of this animal resembles that of| fresh straw was given to us, and the journey continued; but 
? the 705, Numa Pompilius instituted at Rome acollege for potters.| 3 human being in distress,and when there are many toge-| the rain still kept on, and a fresh flood stayed our progress, 
About two centuries later, some Greek ts carried their | ther they form a very disagreeable concert. , and this it was considered impossible to ford, as one or two 
us 10 TM -ocesses and their style into Italy, and thence came those rivers, crossed by ricketty bridges, had to be passed. So in that 
teat fp uticles of pate tendre Etruscan vases. How Prrr Overworxep Ho«se.r.—From the letters of we had to pass the night in the middle of the 
~ One hundred years before our Gollle, Outta, , | Pitt we come to the reminiscences of his private secretaries. | road, and compose ourselves to sleep as best we might, in the 
ew bs. About the | One of these, Mr. D. W. Adams, the last surviving man who | midst of . lightning, and tempest, and it was not till 
middle of the second century the bright-coloured earthenware | had been in daily nal intercourse with Pitt, died in June | noon the next day that the diligence could proceed on its jour- 
om of the Romans was to os a among the Gauls, pay wf 1862, severing the last link of familiar connexion between his | ney to Nice, where it arrived in the evening, being nearly 24 
. after there appeared dark-coloured earthenware 


master and our times. Mr. Adams bears strong witness to hours late. { should say that there were four lad 


gives a minute account of the deathbed, evidently derived im- | still 
mediately from those who were present, from which it plainly | Jan. 16. 
appears that for some time before the end all was delirium 
and incoherence, and that —- Be ejaculation about 


“my coun or anythin was out of the question. 
stone, and the earthenware of Henri IJ. Im 1555 the first Obtletmen’ «Clerk in tae Teesmery told Mr. Adams an anec- 
pieces of Bernard Palissy made their appearance. In 1695 | dote which shows Pitt's extraordinary powers of work, and, 
porcelain of pate tendre was first made at St. Cloud. Five | at the same time, the reckless way in which he drew on the 
years afterwards the manufacture of porcelain in | powers of his constitution :— 

Saxony, Prussia, and Austria. In 1725, England manufactured,| yr. Pitt had been immersed all day with Christmes in intricate 
for the first time, ware ha’ ground flint as its basis. In| accounts (I assume, preparing for a conflict of a War Budget), 
1741, Sevres produced of extreme beauty, aud that | when, loo at the hour, he said, “I must now go to the House, 
manufacture was in! into England three later. | but shall return as early as I can, altho I fear we shall have a 
In 1770 the Sévres manufactory produced Of pate | late sitting.” | It proved so, as he did not rejoin his private secre 
dure, and in 1800 England manutactared parcelate of pite had 

tendre with of lime and boric 


Gallo-Romans. In the ninth i! the varnished Arab 





and earthenwares of Florence, the Flemish articles in sand- 


which has been ly traced to the use of milk that has been 
in contact with this metal. 


PEpeeesEeestes s¥E 


Such is, in a few lines, says Galignani, a summary of what a wet to,his head and face. When ee acclimatisation in the 

E..-4 is known of the history of the ceramic art, as this improvised ablution was o Fhe declared to hie ia Oross of Oct. — Webaveheard complaiate,, 

— that he was quite fresh and ready for business, and for four hours he | in several quarters, that pheasants have increased so much in 

~ Ax Execrric Weapon.—Our readers will doubtless recol-| was hard at work, in going through the accounts Mr. Christmas as to become a pest; but although may 
nd in (q %t Teading @ paragraph in the Builder (about the close of the | bad prepared @ — Review #“ Miscel-| do some damage, still the good they do by destroying 

apeti- eg op A een aaenee Cane entlindined farmore than sounterbalanees the ev. "Those who attempt 

t w press Eugenie was to have made to farm vince know how m' suffer from. 

= © her To this intimation we a of our}; A GoLpEeN RvLe.—A letter from Mr. Boyd contains an an-| crickets whl eubeglinenn ath Gham dar tate eet tee 

4, ~ own, that electricity might be to operate as a weapon of | ecdote which may be quoted :— stomach ofa long-tail recently killed, no fewer than 300: 

dchnte, giting visions chethh oe ang che Ghelpting Christmas was one of the most obliging men I ever knew ; and, | crickets were found, they will look with greater favour on a. 

ound, totouch one so armed. A French invention was some time | from the position he was constantly to interrup-| bird which destroys so many insect enemies at a single meal.. 

aying thereafter spoken of, consisting of an electric lance; to which | tions, yet I never saw ae Se eee eee ® At the same time we do not wish for an undue increase of 

~ we obj that if the point of the lance were so near the = 8 SS Se ee male because as they prevent the hens frow sitting, they 

ch the fg °2'Y,0f the enemy a8 to bring its electricity into operation, | sa/'T could not resist the o y of asking the old gentleman | tend to diminish rather than increase the number of young 

5 thes the electrical apparatus would scarcely requisite. An in-| t give me the secret. “ Mr. ‘Bova, you shall know it. Mr. | broods.” oe 

vention much more like our nae. however, is | Pitt gave it to me :—Not to lose my temper, if possible, at any! (Copyright, THREE Aco.—The earliest instance 

lepen- & iescribed by the well-known “ Wizard of the North” (Ander- time, and xEvER during the hours of business. My labours here | which appears to have occurred of any litigation arising from 

lated son), in his really well-written and amusing notes on a recent rt yy y TAT ree; and, act-| | % azeres to be thet w as related in 

: sojourn at Honolulu, in Hawaii, which we see thus quoted the advice of the illustrious statesman, I never lose my Baldenucci’s “ * Arte dell’ In ia Rame,” 21 

—, though at greater length) in the Liverpoot Journal :—** Ah ! | “emper during these hours."—Ditto, took place in the commencement sixteenth century, be- 

ial said the King, ‘I cannot understand how Mr. Anderson could ri 


make my 0 scream, and get him in such a fright.’ I told : 

tinu- : French inventor, announces his intention of us from » executed and 

= a I paws, © Ping le me to have the | ine tyranny of gas com and the dangers of gas, and | the Life of Christ. Mare Antonio, afver he settled in Venice, 

2 sa Ee ee tech Bie hes ie, Mould not be surprised. | providing a light at once infinitely cheaper and more efficient. | not on! took the berty of closely imiteting upon copper the 

pinion ncscular contortions. I released his hand. His Majesty was Frhis is to be accomplished by passing air prints from Albert Direr’s woodcuts, but also the well-known 
- muscular contortions. hand. fy a fluid termed “ "but which seems to be a upon them of that great artist; and impressions 

He ealtea thee Me Wyllie cheeky atte teent 1 employed. | or a highly volatile description, burning it with he ordinary 


‘ from jous copies were extensively sold as his pro- 

He insisted that Mr. Wyllie have a‘ bert 
he | insis fi The apparatus is simple, the light | ductions. Upon this fraud coming to the knowledge of Al 
eathed a : Ld ne en - — for the — aon a powerful as gas, and the real question seems to | Dtrer, he went te Venice and took proceedings there against 
no uctan : of course 


—- use a little { i with the Mini of Forei fai be as to the absence of ex: veness. The promoters of the Mare Antonio; but the only redress the former could obtain 
r 
the 


- vention, however, in case of , the “ photo-| Was a decree that Marc Antonio should no longer upon his 
an 1 cou with the King. He writhed and screed, and| rer woald precipiats all on the hoor or farature, anda | Works Use the monogram of Albert Diver. Atheneum: 
| Com- ff vrised at the officer thinking you the devil ; for, if you are not | ‘B¢ Worst, only render the latter inflammable when coming in 





Tarrst ts Hor Ciimates.—The temptation to drink to ex-- 
cess is very great, but must be resisted. The more you drink 
the more you wish to do so; and constant swilling at water 


or other liquor in the jungle isa great mistake. Of course, 
oue must drink PnP ome. 4 There are two ways of quench- 


which his satanic esty, you arenocanny. ‘The Kin; uested fire. y ; 
partial ne as favour to plain the phenomenon, to which Tat once pon Sones Pye Ve eam dag 
wards. assented. I showed his Majesty that I had a small galvanic pea ange oy os? A 

idence battery in my t, with the metallic cords communicating tavention is anid to Rave heen largely adopted in France — 
up the back of my coat, running down the sleeve of my right English paper. 








fortune [§ “™, also commu with the palm of the hand; which.) Tug O.p Story.—About one young lady a day is reported | ing one’s thirst when the means are plentifully at hand. The: 
id pro- veh peste Soa the palm of the glove, produced purnt to death, and the gapeno are f of lions on the wrong way is to fill yourself brim full of liquid, then lie down 
en sur- oe ee oe as een ee Be Sngetan & oe Sas ok eens Sones. One is to mix | and let it soak in—a small is absorbed into the tissues. 
enison ed me (which I worked with s the moment the | tungstate of soda with when the muslin will only char ; end qusaches the thirst ; the greater part has no other effect 
ed the hand was ) ‘2° rob gene by | but that suggestion evidently came from a man, for fine muslin | but of making you feel exceedingly uncomfortable and. 
George mn nm my ES rte tie mere efficient | dresses are seldom starched. Guaziness, not stiffness, is their | unfit for any further exertion, disordering the digestion not a. 
ondes- Builder ves amusing manner.— | recommendation. Another notion is to abolish low grates ; | little to boot. The right way is to do as the nativesdo. Watch 
He tra- ad ; but as they are almost universal, and ee have been | a regular “ Jungly” drinking when athirst. He first plucks a 
se car- Curtous Corncipence.—We yesterday learnt by | built only to hold them, that one looks a little extravagant. | thin stick, and splits the fibres at the end to make a tooth 
t other from Paris, that on Sunday afternoon the 


“a is | A third —— a guard, and insist on its use, except | brush; with this and a little water he tho bly cleans and 
zed wp je wag: fy wy Gea chuakeal ——2o jen dy Lanne Soden 2 en oes Se ete: Tae wing one drop 
that ndon, said that by their um} mi talked | make it up, that when protection is wan uid. next circumstances admit, is to 
dis son [§ °f invasion of colbaen a Sheth ah bok y P q proceeding, 


carried out ; that the the pees wees aero Se a walk into the water bodily, in which he sits immersed for a 
in fact the Channel and Dagiich eontnery. by which children are prevented eee Oe considerable time. Having thus soaked, he drinks till his 
» father Se eo noes ruin, with those | place, the watchfulness to last till the Princess Alexandra sp- | thirst is satisfied, which it takes about one-third of the amount 
yw and that prepay ve. beet pears without crinoline, when that — “ necessity ” | of liquid to effect that would have been required had he set 
d. His that, in the number of the , or will disappear in a week.— London paper, Jan. 31. to work the wrong way. The reason is plain. A great deal 
hanged published on evening, there is a caricature entitled a of the thirst we feel is merely the effect of the heated 
ce from German ; how the Uncle took it,and how | P easvres oF THE Roap.—On Friday in Marseilles, |air on the mouth and throat, which is as effectually re- 
of his the Nephew.” In one compartment the First Napoleon, sword | I took a ticket for the morrow’s diligence for Nice. A storm | moved by washing out these organs as b: nking water in 
d risen ff 0 hand and bearing an eagle-surmounted banner, strides | of wind and rain set in as I was going to bed, on through ani what remains after thie is real thirst, much of which 
ie with across the river amid s shower of shot and shell. On the the night, and poured down upon me as I proceeded through | is removed by the absorption that takes place in bathing, and’ 
te mar- side, with a stride comprehensive and decided, the | the drenched streets to the railway station Be te ee 
i+ Third Napoleon follows his great predecessor's example, bear- | break. Ths sala seneebagelees Gee earsngy aedow pons q@ Another rule I have gleaned from n of the natives 


: 
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is, when you drink, drink —leave not a trace of thirst. oramas varin: Sebasto 
Sipping ‘at intervals merely affords a temporary relief, to be pol and to ie Shall soon ‘be tndeuaed for that of Sol- CLUB RATES. 


followed by a reaction ten times worse than before. In the 
Terai, when beating for game with a long line of elephants, 
each mahout carries a brass “ lotah,” hol about two quarts. 
Ona stream occurring, he lowers this, or-like, from the 
“deck” of Behemoth, by a cord, and withdraws it full to 
the brim of water sparkling fresh from the Himalayas. The 

reliminary operation above detailed (excepting the soaking) 
naving been gone through, the lotah is drained at a draught. 
Seldom will the chance occur more than twice in the course 
of a long day’s work in a July sun, and yet the mahout is less 
athirst than the sahib, who has probably got through about a 
dozen of soda-water since in the morning. On one 
counties I was horrified to find I consumed fourteen bottles 
myself! 

tt is a capital habit to get into in the jungle, that of keep’ 
a little stalk of grass between the teeth. It allays thirst, an 
would be jess inconvenient if accidentally swallowed than the 
old plan of a leaden bullet. An old shikari, who had been 
much with European sportsmen, once jocularly remarked to 
me that he had noticed that the sahibs who av grass generally 
stood fatigue much better than others.—Sport in Central India. 

Royal AND YOUTHFUL GARDENERS.—S of the 

Swiss cottage and gardens at Osborne allotted to the royal 
children, Mr. Morton, in his new work on the royal farms, says: 
“ These are interesting for the oo they give of the 
good sense which has guided education which the Prince 
thought m oey o for his family; for here essentially isa 
school at which, homely, domestic and most useful instruc- 
tion is given and received. E 


garden, consisting of several 
plots, contains flowers (roses, Tillie pinks, &c.),and 
, Stra wberri its, 


of various sorts, onions, carrots, ps, ’ 

culinary vegetables. The cultivation of all these plants has 
to be looked after; and, close’ by, in the Swiss cottage, is a 
kitchen, where the vegetables which have been grown by every 
little gardener may be washed and cooked ; w so ended of 
other kinds is carried on ; where, indeed the ap us exists 
for juvenile entertainments, given by those who have thus 
themselves carried out the whole process from the planting of 
the seed or set, up to the pre nm of its produce as food. 
It is extremely interesting to see—in the orderly arrangement 
of the tools, each one bearing its owner’s name—in the well 
tilled plots—even in thearrangements for practice and-instruc- 
tion in the kitchen, as well as in the adm e collections il- 
lustrative of various branches of natural history in the mu- 
seum up stairs—proofs of that regard for the systematic, the 
useful, and the practical which the Prince Consort was known 
to grey And still more in’ is it to learn that not 
only are the immediate ends contemplated in these things 
fully attained, but that the family bond is hened, here, 
as in humbler instances, b homely family enjoyment 
shared in common, The Crown cess of Prussia still re- 
tains her little garden, and produce from it is sent each sum- 
mer from Osborne to Berlin.” 


Extinction OF AN OLD Famity,—The ancient 
house of the Steins has become extinct the death of the 
Countess Kielmansegge, the last child of Karl von Stein, who 
was buried on the of this month, at Cestle Cappenberg, 
Westphalia, in the family vault. The male line became ex- 
tinct with the death of great statesman on the 29th of June, 
1831, after the family had flourished for nearly eight centu- 


ries; during this long period it had often uced men who 
bravely with a powerful hand hel; settling the affairs 
of their nation, till the last of the n: race, whom his con- 


tem es, in 1 acknowl: t of his merits, deno- 
eT ae ares Coie, Satan bio heed all the hanours 
and blessings a nation has to bestow.— Atheneum, Jan. 31. 


Tue Evacuation or Corru.~A letter from Corfu, dated 
20th of Jan ne is talked of here but the 
evacuation of the by the Bri 
pected to take place ina 
sume truth in it, if we may judge from the cessation of the 
»rincipal works which were going on here, such as barracks 
building, the fortifications of Fort Abraham, and other little 
matters, which plainly shows the “ signs of the times.” Now 
met per pcp twa aT aoe 
most happy people in wo! at least 0- 
tes), and they are ee ee ; in fact, 
they commence to feel uncomfortable, and taxation and 
arbitrary rule in perspective. But Europe can have no sym- 
pathy with a people who did not know when they were well 
off, and who were continually c out for annexation. The 
authorities are now only wail to know ped a= 
respecting the removal of the troops, but it is that 
it will take at east ten months before the stores and armament 
can be removed. A grand demonstration took place here on 
the occasion of the speech of Mr. Elliot, at Athens. The town 
waa partly oon meptieaty illustrated, and bands, —— 
nied by crowds of person: ng paraded streets 
shouting ‘ Viva Victoria ;* fn feet. the enthusiasm carried 
them so far that at the theatre the ‘whole audience stood up, 
the entire operatic company sang and the orchestra played 
*God save the Queen,’ after which three cheers were given 
for Her Most Gracious Majesty.” 


A Qurer Arrarr.—As it is now finally settled that the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales is not to take place in London, but 
in an obscure village in Berkshire, remarkable only for an"old 
castle and non-sanatory arrangements, Mr. Punch ventures to 


suggest that the secrecy of the ey should be carried 
out to the utmost, and that at the intimation the nation 
following advertisement among f 
March 13th :-—“On the 12th inst., at W ndsor. 
Edward 


assisted by Dr. Thompson, Albert 
Alexandra Denmark. No cards.”— 











Horace VERNET; A Pupt., anv a SrrTer.—The Monileur 
de? Armée, in an article on Horace Vernet, mentions the two 
following anecdotes of that artist:—‘ The late painter was 
eminently kind and hospitable. One day a stranger called on 
him and to be admitted among his pupils. The appli- 
cant was a captain of the ex-Impe . under the 
surveillance of the police in consequence of B 
ideas. ‘ What can you do” asked Horace Vernet. ‘ 
yet; but I am determined to learn.” ‘From the moment 
you are resolved,’ returned the ter, 
countenance of the visitor, ‘ noth: more is to be said; 
studio is henceforth open to you.’ fact, the officer 
with such perseverance that in a short time, by the aid of his 
master’s counsels, he became a di ter, and 
created for himself, in a branch of the art, a posi 


F 


E 


special 
in which he is without a rival. To him we owe the splendid | of 


0. 
A cuirassier called upon Horace Vernet one morning at 
Versailles. The soldier wished to have his it taken in 
full length to send home, but wished first to know what it 
would cost. ‘How much can you give? asked Vernet. 
‘Thirty sous? said the soldier. ’ replied the artist. 
With a few strokes of his pencil the ter terminated a 
charming sketch of the cuirassier, who carried it off delighted, 
remarking, however, to a comrade who was waiting for him 
in the street,‘I was wrong not to ; he would, per- 
haps, let me have had it for a franc.” We have heard 
the told differently. The cuirassier in question was one 
of the handsomest men in the army, but not overstocked 
with brains. His comrades set him on to get his likeness 
taken, and sent him to Vernet, with the p of laughing 
at him afterwards for his folly. Vernet saw through the trick, 
and, painting for the handsome soldier a magnificent portrait, 
turned the laugh against the plotters. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 736.—By T. 8. 





y BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in 3 moves. 





SoL_uTion To Prositem No, 735. 


White. Black. 
1QtoK 1 Rto K Kt 8* 
2KttoK4 2 Any move 
3 Q, Kt, B, or P mates. 

*1 PtoQé 
Ht Dae 2 P covers 
8 Qto R5, mate 


There are other variations, but the first move here given is the 
Key to the Solution. a 


The following pretty game, which presents one or two points of 
uncommon interest, was lately played between Messrs. M’Donnell 
and De Vere, the former giving the odds of the exchange. Re- 
move, therefore, White's Queen’s Rook and Black's King’s Knight 


m the board. 

White(M’D.) Black (De V.) White (M’D.) Black (De V.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 122 RtoK PtoK 5 
2BtwoQB4 BwQBe 18 Bto K Kt4 toK B38 
3S KttoKB3 PtoQKt4 4 BtoK3 to K R 5 (a) 
4 Btks P PtwoQB3 15 B to K6, ch toR 

5 BtoK2 PtoQ3 16 PteoQR4 seas 
6PtcQB3 Castles 17 BtoQ4é to K Kt4 
7 Castles PtoKB4 18 RtoKk$ to K2 

8 PtoQ4 P tks K P 19 Qto K Kt4 B tks Kt (0) 
9 P tke B P tks Kt 2 QtoK Kt6 Rto K BS (c) 
10 B tks K BP Biodt 21 Btke R 

MP tQKt4 BteQRSs Black resigns. 





(a) These moves of Black’s lose valuable time.—(b) After this 
reply, White observed that he had a forced won game.—(c) Kt to 
Q 2 was here recommended as likely to save the game. The fol- 
lowing analysis proves its inefficiency : 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Kt to Q2 S ge Dee K to Kt 
21 RtoKR3 KttoK t) | 26 BtoK6,ch Q or R inter- 
BWBtoK BS K to Kt(e) 27 Q takes Kt poses. 
23 Rtks RP t tks A 
2% QtksKt,ch K toB2 
yk tate 25 RtoKR8,ch K tks R 
23 B tks Kt tks B %Q 
24 RtksP,ch K to Kt 
eg = eS my: oa po Pp a 
P verpool, recently brought an mn, Ww was 
Pied before magistrates, against Mr. olds, 
waxwork proprietor, recover com- 


Liverpool, to 
—- under the Statuary Copyright Act, Mr. Allsop 
ving copied a bust of Tom Sayers which had been modelled 
by him. facts of the case were these :—Smith executed 
oun Sayers fen Reynolds, b middle of last oat, and 
cop t. 0) owever, 0! a copy 
from some in Liverpool and proceeded to make a 








We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at , 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction wit, 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long exp, 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
ee ee eRe ee 





If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
ste garry scarcely be the main object with many of our bes 


Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 


Three Copies, one , $12; and an extra Copy of the 
two of the Engrg of wach List Public 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 


Five Copies, one year, $20; and aneztra Copy of the paper am 
= vings ; or TWO extra Copies, or FOUR Engravings, to 
up. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 
EVERY TUESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
This SATURDAY, Feb. 21, 1863, 
“PERIL EN LA DEMEURE,” 
Comedie in two acts, by Octave Frvruer. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 
“Lucie Didier.” 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 

SECOND GRAND MATINEE, 
“La Joie Fait Peur et La Rose de Saint Flour.” 
Office for subscriptions and reserved seats, 

H. DARDONVILLE, 628 Broadway. 


STIMSON’S IMPROVED CHECKER-BOARD. 


This is an admirable hb cheep bent, with INSTRUC. 
TIONS, DIAGRAMS ot CAL ITIONS, RULES of the 


GAME, &c. Just ames ee 
L. STIMSON, 3 Broad St., near Wall. 
ARMY SHIRTS! Ain ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 
r 


$30 dozen. 
aa Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 














IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 


FIELD GLASSES, 
SEMMON®S’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 
Invaluable to Sportsmen, Offi- 


GLASS. 
iuelos ; combining catenor 
; combining extrao defining 

power and wide field of 

Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 

SEMMO): Optician, 

6691; Broadway, porn, Be. House, N. Y. 


EE GIMBREDE’S NEW (THREE CORNERED) 
BILLET ENV introduced 











ys East side. 
ARD ALBUMS—JUST RECEIVED 
2 at GIMBREDE’S, Lippincott’s celebrated Albums. 538 
roadway. 





GREAT VARIETY 
FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 


reasonable 
ey AT GmmBREbES, 
688 , 


CG »o4ss.- 





VELVET and CLOTH 
CLOAKS 
are, as Usual, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 


BEST styles, pos 


see CANAL STREET. 





NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 

With or witho 


or ut Board. . 
The Subscriber ha taken a lease of that convenient and 
location the 8ST. 


and having thoroughly sebied tp cuun te 
reat cigile Apartment, with of without Priour, 


i 


t 
i 


tlemen, or of itlemen, at reasonable rates for a term of 
weeks, withthe B of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board at 
the Y a SS of thosé who 
may elect to pass the win’ that central ity. 


HIRAM CRANSTON, 


DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 

P. ; XX ; 
East Inpia Patz ALB, $4,50 ae aay ey 
Depot 69 Liberty St.,N.W. |W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
FOR SALB. 
A Canada West. den onehoet sndtanie’ eons : 
Apply at the Office of “ ALBION.” 
Dec. 15, 1862. 
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